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Notes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


(See ante, pp. 61, 101, 141, 181, 221, 261.) 


VII. 
JOHANN DAVID WUNDERER. 


‘WUNDERER’S manuscript diary of his travels 
in Denmark, Russia, and Sweden in 1589- 
1590 is still in the possession of a family at 
Frankfort, who received it from one of his 
descendants. It remained unpublished until 
1812, when it was printed by Fichard in the 
‘Frankfurtisches Archiv fiir altere deutsche 
Litteratur und Geschichte,’ ii. 168-255. It 
is also noticed at length by Adelung in his 
‘Uebersicht der Reisenden in Russland bis 
1700,’ 1846, vol. i. pp. 427-50, and again 
more briefly in Hantzsch’s ‘Deutsche 
Reisende des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts,’ 
1895, pp. 110-14. 


Wunderer shows himself to have been an 
intrepid and curious traveller. He was not 
altogether free from the prejudices of his 
age, but on the whole he strikes one as a 
clear-headed and observant man recording 
what he saw rather than what he heard. 
His travels took him into countries little 
visited at this time, and his diary must be 
reckoned among the most interesting records 
of sixteenth-century travel which have come 
down to us. 

He left his native town of Strassburg in 
the autumn of 1588, and travelled by way of 
Hamburg to Rostock. Here he spent the 
winter, studying law and history, and at 
Whitsuntide of the following year he 
reached Copenhagen, where he saw Chris- 
tian IV. in his Council Chamber, and 
travelled through Denmark. In the island 
of Hveen he found Tycho Brahe, and gives a 
curious and interesting description of the 
Castle of Vraniburg with its observatory, 
where the great astronomer was busy with 
his researches. Wunderer was interested in 
the astrolabes and other mathematical in- 
struments, and was also much pleased with a 
clock which played selections from the 
psalms. In one of the rooms was a printing- 
press, and below the castle was a spring from 
which water was conveyed to the apartments. 
The castle itself stood in spacious pleasure- 
gardens well supplied with fruit and flowers. 
Wunderer also visited the tombs of the 
Danish kings at Roeskilde, and then re- 
turned across the Sound to Rostock, where 
he spent the winter and completed his 
studies. 

In the spring of 1590, in company with 
Konrad Dasypodius, also a native of Strass- 
burg, he set out on a lengthy journey to 
Russia. The travellers crossed Pomerania at 
some risk, the country being then overrun by 
bands of lawless Wends, and visited Dantzig, 
where they admired the Rathaus and the 
Artushof. On the coast of Samland Wun- 
derer found a quantity of amber thrown up 
by the sea, and gives an interesting and 
detailed account of the appearance of this 
resinous substance. He relates that in the 
autumn the sea throws up the amber in great 
quantities, at which time certain people were 
specially employed, at considerable risk to 
themselves, “ propter accessum et recessum 
maris,” to gather up the amber in nets and 
shovels and bring it to land. 

“In many stones [he says] are found flies and 
snails and small sea creatures which prove that 





the amber is at first in fluid form like resin or 
rubber, and then solidifies until it becomes as hard 
as stone.” 
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No one else was allowed to collect the amber 
as it was appropriated by the authorities, 
who paid a large tribute in respect of it 
each year to the King of Poland. 

The travellers now reached Braunsberg, 
where they got into serious trouble with the 
Jesuits on account of their Lutheran faith. 
The Head of the Order, learning that the 
travellers were not Papists, enjoined them 
to remain in the town until they were con- 
verted. Wunderer and his companion re- 
plied that God had long since converted 
them, but they thought it wise to leave 
immediately for Kénigsberg. Before they 
had got far they discovered that six horsemen 
had been sent after them, and they were 
forced to make a- considerable detour in 
order to avoid pursuit. At KG6nigsberg 
the travellers visited the University, where 
were countless rare and beautiful books and 
an instrumentum mathematicum, by means of 
which it was said to be possible to see into 
the future, and which, had Wunderer made 
use of it, might well have caused him to 
omit Riga from his itinerary. Leaving 
K@6nigsberg, the travellers crossed the “ great 
river’ (Niemen) and reached the district of 
Samogitia, travelling through barren wilder- 
nesses said to be peopled with evil spirits and 
ghosts which appeared even in broad day- 
light. The inhabitants of this uninviting 
country lived without faith or creed, and 
not only worshipped beasts, monsters, and 
serpents, but also had the power, by the 
Devil’s agency, of transforming themselves 
into wolves and bears, Satan being very 
mighty among them. Neither Wunderer nor 
his companion came across any apparitions ; 
but the travelling was very bad indeed, the 
wagon turned over twice and finally broke 
up, and three times Wunderer and his com- 
panion lost their way. Of the people them- 
selves there was little in their habits to 
suggest that they were in league with any- 
thing but poverty and want. Their houses 
were little better than huts, and resembled 
‘“‘bird-cages’’ or “‘ mouse-traps.’”’ In the 
wall near the floor was a long four-cornered 
opening which served for entrance, exit, and 
to admit light and air. Elsewhere were 
smaller openings, with dried nets made 
from wild beasts’ skins to serve in place of 
glass. The huts were roofed with trunks of 
trees and bark. The inhabitants are de- 
scribed as tall of stature, but hideous to 
behold, their understanding meagre and their 
dress scanty. They wore long smocks 
without folds, or long cloaks made of skins 
or coarse cloth, small hats of “‘ Hungarian ”’ 
shape, and shoes of bark. The women were 








even more scantily clad than the men, goi 


almost naked, with a sack round the ody 
tied over one shoulder, like gipsies. 

The travellers now entered Lithuania and 
arrived at Vilna, a town which is described 
as three times as large as Dantzig, where 
they found such a concourse of barbarians 
and strange people as could scarcely be 
found in any other town in Christendom. 
Here were Muscovians, Turks with bright- 
coloured garments, Jews, Tartars, Ar- 
menians, Scythians, Indians, Icelanders and 
Lapps, all busy trading and bartering, some 
with costly raiment from the East, others 
bringing gold and silver and precious stones. 
The town itself stood open day and night, 
but after sunset the entrances to the main 
streets were closed with turnpikes, and all 
strangers were closely watched. The tra- 
vellers saw the place where, in 1581, a number 
of Russians holding certain singular beliefs 
had been burnt at the stake, and visited 
twelve churches and places of worship, for 
Lithuanians, Poles, Armenians, Turks, Jews, 
and Germans respectively 

Leaving Vilna, they passed through a 
barren waste, which had been subject years 
before to Ivan the Terrible, and crossed the 
Russian frontier to Pskoff. This town, 
which was said to be about the same size as 
Rome and about as strong, was the only 
town in Muscovy which was fortified with 
walls. Wunderer states that the houses 
were all of wood and numbered as many as 
41,568! Here he attended a Russian 
Church service which displeased him greatly, 
nor was he impressed by the Russian people 
themselves. He describes them as tall and 
strong, with long beards, but cruel and 
indolent. The condition of the women 
seems to have been wretched. They re- 
ceived little respect, and were overworked 
and seldom seen. At Pskoff Wunderer saw 
the Czar Feodor as he was leaving church in 
state, and describes his dress and equipage. 
The latter was a magnificent coach covered 
in red satin, enriched with gilded pictures, 
and drawn by five white Turkish horses with 
gold and satin trappings. At each wheel 
stood a nobleman clad in red satin. The 
Czar himself wore a long cloak covered with 
precious stones, a high pointed fur cap, also 
bejewelled, and red satin boots worked with 
gold. Wunderer also describes the dress, 
manners, trade, and social life of the 
Russians. Of their laws (as one would 
expect from a student of jurisprudence) he 
writes at considerable length, giving extracts 
from the ‘‘ordinationes Joannis Basilii 
Magni Ducis Moschovie Anno 1546 intro- 
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ducte.’”” Many of the more ordinary of- 
fences were punished by fines, but the 
treatment of murderers and robbers was 
drastic in the extreme. They were tied to 
stakes, their legs were broken with iron 
bars, and they were then left to die. 

But what is perhaps most singular in the 
account of Pskoff is the description of two 
stone figures of gods set up many years 
before outside the town, and still worshipped 
by the inhabitants—idols, so Wunderer was 
told, who were known as “ Ussladt’’ and 
“Corsa.’’ Ussladt was represented as hold- 
ing a cross, Corsa as standing upon a snake 
with a sword in one hand. Of these deities 
Ussladt was a kind of Northern Comus, the 
god of pleasure and mirth, while Corsa, 
Chors, or Chorsch was the Bacchus of the 
Slavs, the god of drunkenness and wine. He 
was often represented as wearing a wreath 
of hops and holding a cup in his hand, or 
sitting astride a cask. 

The description of these idols at Pskoff 
puzzled Adelung and may well surprise us. 
Wunderer states that he saw them and 
heard their names, which must have been 
perfectly familiar to the inhabitants, and 
it must be left for others more learned than 
I to carry the matter further. But for this 
reference, however, one would scarcely have 
expected to find the old pre-Christian 
Slav religion alive and even flourishing in 
Russia at the close of the sixteenth century. 

From Pskoff the travellers might well have 
been expected to visit Moscow, but here the 
description of Russia ceases abruptly. It 
is possible that Wunderer was conscious of 
the suspicion with which every foreigner who 
did not travel as an ambassador or a mer- 
chant was regarded in Russia at this time. He 
gives us no reasons for his movements, but 
merely states that he left Pskoff with a 
number of merchants who were bound for 
India. The company travelled through 
marshes, forests, across barren wastes and 
wildernesses, often in great danger from 
bison,* towards the East, meeting no other 
travellers by the way except a few merchants 
from Cairo and Calicut travelling to Novo- 
gorod, each riding in a small coach covered 
with red leather and drawn by white horses. 

At length Wunderer and his companions 
arrived safely on the banks of the Don, 
“which water,” he tells us, ‘‘ divides 
Europe and Asia,” and here he seems to have 








* Wunderer found these animals also in the 
neighbourhood of Kénigsberg, where they appear to 
have roamed in a wild state down to the eighteenth 
century (Adelung, i. 429). 
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changed his plans. He parted from his 
companions, and struck first eastwards and 
then north by a route which it is almost 
impossible to follow. He arrived after 
weeks of sledging on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean—a land of midnight sun where 
Wunderer and his companion suffered much 
from the intense cold, as well as from the 
inhabitants, a hideous folk who lived under 
the earth and clothed themselves in the skins 
of wild beasts. In order to get away as 
speedily as possible from these miserable 
people, the travellers procured small carts 
drawn by reindeer, and, after travelling 
westward through the country of the Finns 
(who are described as poor, simple folk), 
they reached the Norwegian fortress of 
Wardéehuus, “lying on the Great Ocean 
opposite Iceland,” where night lasted for only 
one hour. 

From here Wunderer seems to have under- 
taken a voyage westward, for he speaks of 
seeing, towards midnight, “in der Thyl 
Insel,’”” Mount Hekla burning: like a will-o’- 
the-wisp in the night. There is, however, 
nothing to show that the travellers actually 
visited Iceland, and we next find them again 
at Wardéehuus, whence they reached Stock- 
holm, a town with but few stone houses, but 
strongly fortified, and a great market for 
fish, skins, and metals. Wunderer then 
sailed by way of Abo, the capital of Finland, 
to Narwa, whence he continued his journey 
by land to Riga. 

“This town [says Wunderer] is a most famous 
seaport and the capital of Livonia. It is strongly 
fortified with high walls, blockhouses, and wide 
ditches, and is protected on the west by the 
Dina, a mighty river.” 

Here he made the acquaintance of the 
Letts, and seems to have acquired a smat- 
tering of their language, for he gives the 
Lord’s Prayer fairly correctly in Lettish. 
He also gives a long and curious account of 
their burial customs, the habit being to 
pour dregs, which had been specially col- 
lected in a goblet, upon the corpse, after 
which they carried it out and buried it in the 
nearest wood. With the dead were buried 
an axe, two copper coins, a piece of bread, 
and a pot of light beer. The people them- 
selves he describes as poor, barbarous, 
heathen folk living as serfs, and subsisting 
upon sour milk, black bread, and dried 
uncooked fish. They slept on the hard 
earth, holding it for shame to make use of 
beds. In stature they were strong and big, 
albeit clumsy, dull-witted, and much given 
to sorcery. At night they would transform 
themselves into wolves and cats, riding off 
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on goats’ backs through the air to their 
-devil-dances in the forests, of which, says 
Wunderer, many wonders are related. As 
regards clothing, they were somewhat 
‘scantily clad in furs and wore shoes of bark. 
At Riga he saw many Lapps, and relates a 
number of wonderful things about their 
magical juggling with the wind and weather. 
Mariners desiring a favourable wind would 
purchase from a Lapp wizard a rope con- 
taining three or four knots. By undoing the 
first knot a good slow wind was obtained, the 
second knot liberated a stronger wind, the 
third a lucky wind, but woe betide the sea- 
man who undid the fourth knot: it released 
naufragium, and ship and mariners were 
driven to destruction.* 

At Riga our travellers got into serious 
trouble with the Stadtrat. Acting under 
pressure from the King of Poland, but 
against the wishes of the Lutherans, the 
‘Council had admitted into the town a 
number of Jesuits and handed over an 
Evangelical church for their use. The 
citizens, under the leadership of a preacher 
named Paul Oderborn, rose against the 
Council and the Jesuits, and Wunderer was 
‘80 embittered that he joined the malcontents. 
As a result of this he was haled before the 
Council as a seditious person and a Russian 
‘spy, and was condemned to death, but 
eventually he was offered his freedom, pro- 
vided he left the town without delay. 

He accordingly made arrangements to 
depart, and on Sept. 23 he boarded a Liibeck 
‘ship bound for a German port; but fresh 
troubles awaited him. Soon after leaving 
land the ship ran into a storm of such 
violence that the captain, unable to cast 
-anchor or launch the boats, gave up all hope 
of saving the ship, and recommended the 
‘crew and passengers to seek help from God. 
All was confusion on board, some praying, 
crying, or singing psalms, others ready to 
jump into the sea, while the howling of dogs 
-and the bleating of a number of sheep added 
to the uproar. ‘‘He who cannot pray,” 
says Wunderer, “‘let him go to sea; he will 
learn God’s might and power and His un- 
‘speakable majesty.” The ship, however, 
was not lost. After a while the storm abated, 
-and on Nov. 1, 1590, Wunderer landed safely 
-at Tramiindt “in porta Lubecensi”’ at 
11 o’clock in the morning. At Rostock he 





* It may be interesting to note that as late as 
1670 a captain who was becalmed in the Gulf of 
Finland went ashore to purchase a wind from a 
Lapp wizard. The fee was 10 kroner and a pound of 
tobacco (Harris, ‘ Navigantium...Bibliotheca,’ ii. 
461, quoted in Bates, ‘ Touring in 1600,’ p. 75). 














bought a horse and provisions, and rode by 
way of Berlin, Wittenberg, Leipzig, Nurem- 
berg, and Stuttgart to Strassburg, where he 
arrived on Nov. 26 in good health. 

‘‘ For which [says he] be God praised and blessed, 
who has preserved me hitherto in my travels and 
affairs ; may He likewise support me in my journey 
heavenward. Amen.” 

Matcoum Lerts. 





OF WARBOYS : 
NOTE. 


THE WITCHES 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


(See ante, p. 283.) 


XIII. The Most | Strange and admirable Dis 
covery | of | Agnes and Alice Samuel, | and | Cicely 
Burder | (the three witches of Warboys), | who 
were | arraig’ned, convicted, and executed, at the 
last Assizes at | pe gg erg for | Bewitching the 
five daughters | of | Robert Throckmorton, Esq. 
and divers other persons, | with | Sundry devils 
and grievous torments ‘| and also | For bewitching 
to a) of the hone y Cromwell, | with | An 
account of their behaviour at the | Place of Exe- 
cution | The like hath not been heard of in this 
Age. akefield : | Printed by R. Hurst, at the 
Star-Office, for Lane, | Newman and Co. Leaden- 
hall street, London; | and R. Swindell, Dewsbury. 

No date, but c. 1800. Title and pp. 36. Front. 
engraving ‘Witchcraft,’ inserted not found in 
B.M. A copy was for sale in A. R. Smith’s 
Catalogue, 1878. 


XIV. Gleanings in England...By Mr. Pratt. 1803. 

3 vols. 8vo. 

Letter IV., dated Feb. 2, 1801, vol. iii. pp. 43-59, 
refers to the Huntingdon sermon and Queens’ 
College. 


XV. Huntingdonshire. By Edward Brayley. 

Vol. vii. of the ‘‘ Beauties of England.’’] London, 
1808. 8vo. 

Pp. 503*-508* and 363 refer to the sermon: 
The list of books at the end of the volume refers 
to No. I., and gives title and date 1589, and says 
this, which is the original account, was published 
in 8vo, black-letter, and reprinted in 4to, 1693, 
London, under the new title of ‘‘ The most strange 
and admirable Discoverie of the Three Witches 
of Warboys....4to, 1693, Lond.’ The titles of 
both are inaccurate, and evidently not copied 
from the original editions, but from Gough. 
The date 1693 should read 1593. 


XVI. Topographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of the County of Huntingdon, by George 
Alexander Cooke [1802-10], pp. 55-61 and 92. 

Also in Brit. Topog. Part 32. Huntingdon 
and Rutland (c. 1808). From No. XV. 

XVII. [Huntingdon Witchcraft in Warboys.] 
Gent. Mag., 1829, part ii. pp. 513-14. 

Reprinted ‘Gent. Mag. Lib.’’: ‘ Popular 
Superstitions,’ 1884, p. 232. (Also mentioned 
in Gent. Mag. September, 1817, p. 212.) 

XVIII. The History of Huntingdon....By 
R. C. [Richard Carruthers.] Huntingdon. 1824. 
Pp. 151-61. From No. VI., abridged. 
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XIX. Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft’ 
By Sir Walter Scott. 1830, and various later 
editions. 

Letter VIII. refers to the Witches of Warboys. 
CUTHBERT BEDE in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5S. xii. 70 (1879), 

ointed out an error—Sir Samuel Cromwell for 

enry. Morley’s 4th edition, 1898, has the same 
mistakes, pp. 193 and 197. These are Sir Walter’s 
i and he appears to have consulted only 
“o. V 


: XIXa. Witchcraft in England. [The Mirror, 
July 24, 1830, refers to the ‘‘ Warbois”’ case, 
p. 88-9. 
. XIXb. Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, from 
the Most Authentic Sources. By Thomas Wright. 
... Second edition 1861. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

The Witches of Warboys, vol. i. pp. 254-76. 

XX. History | Gazetteer and Directory | of 
the |County of Huntingdon. | Huntingdon: 
Printed and published by James Halfield. 1854. 

Pp. 108-12 and 539. From No. VI. 

XXI. Witch Stories. Collected by E. Lynn 
Linton. London. 1861. 


8vo. 

The Witches of Warbois, pp. 226-41. 
No. V. 

XXII. The Registers of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany. By J. PAYNE COLLIER, ‘N.&Q.,’ 3S. i. 402 
(May 24, 1862). 

Includes the entries of Nos. II. and IV. Of 
No. II. the writer says, ‘‘ No other record of these 
witches, that we are aware of, has descended to our 
times’’; but see No. XXV., where CUTHBERT 
BEDE pointed out his error in ‘ N. & Q.’ 


XXIII. ne ig ago Collections and Notes, 
1474-1700.....By W. Carew Hazlitt. 1882. 

Refers to No. II. or III., and says: ‘‘ The 
form in which this tract is entered in the Stationers’ 
Registers (Arber, ii. 299) is rather curious and 
unusual.’’ In ‘ Notes, 1867-76,’ p. 289, Hazlitt 
records a sale of a copy: “‘ Skegg, in 1812, Brand’s 
copy, with a portion of the title in MS. 41. 2s.” 


XXIV. Transcripts of the Registers of the 
Company of Stationers. By Prof. Edw. Arber. 
1875-6. Vol. II. 299. 

30 Junij. [1593]. 

Thomas Newman - r 

John Wynnyngton i Entred.for their copie, 
th{e] arraignement Judgement and execucon of 
three wytches of Huntingdonshire, beinge Recom- 
mended for matter of truthe by Master Judge 
ffenner, Vnder his handwrytinge shewed in a 
Court or Assemblie holden this Daye accordinge 
to thf[e] ordonnances of the Company. The 
note vnder master Justice ffenners hand is Layd 
vp in the wardens’ Cupbord. 

Cf. Nos. I., 1I., IIl., and XXII. Nos. II. and 
III. have Thomas Man, not Newman, in imprints. 

Idem, p. 303. 

4 Decembris. John Danter. Entred for his 
copie vnder thfe] [hJandes of the wardens a 
lamentable songe of three wytches of Warbos, 
and executed at Huntingdon. 

See No. IV. 

XXIVa. Witches of Warboys. By A. S. 
Jones.—Canadian Monthly, xii. 52. 1877. Poole. 

XXV. The Witches of Warboys and the 
Huntingdon sermon against Ww itchcraft. By 
CUTHBERT BEDE. ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 S. xii. 8, 70-71 
(July 26, 1879). 


Source, 
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C. B. corrects PAYNE CoLLIER’s statement: 
(No. XXII.) that “no other records of these 
witches are known ”’ by referring to Nos. X., XI.,. 
XV., and XVIII.; but does not mention the 
early pamphlets. See also ‘The Huntingdon 
Sermon on Witchcraft,’ by CUTHBERT BEDE, in. 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. ix. 33 (Jan. 13, 1866). 

XXVa. Three innocent persons executed at 
Huntingdon for witchcraft.—Hunts County Newse- 


XXVI. Legends and Traditions of Huntingdon- 
shire. By W. H. Bernard Saunders. London. 
1888. 8vo. 

Chap. xvii. The Witches of Warboys. Abridged 
from Nos. VI., XV., and XVIII. 

XXVIII. Dictionary of National Biography,. 
1889, and reissue 1908, vol. xviii. p. 319, sub 
‘Fenner, Edward ’ (d. 1612). 

**In 1593 he tried three witches in Huntingdon- 
shire, and a pamphlet account of this trial was- 
published.” Cf. this date with No. I. 

XXVIII. Side-Lights on the Stuarts. By 
F. A. Inderwick, Q.C. 2nd ed., 1891. 

8vo. 

P. 133 refers to the three witches of Warboise 
from Hutchinson, p. 26. 

XXVIIIa. The Warboys Witches.—The Peter- 
borough Advertiser, Sept. 13, 1913. 


HERBERT E. Norgis. 
Cirencester, 





LYDIA WHITE. 


(See 7 S. viii. 209, 277, 351.) 


Lypia Waite, the last of the Blue-Stockings, 
is also, perhaps, the least familiar to the 
modern reader. Indeed, her name was 
almost forgotten until little more than a 
decade ago, when Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll and Mr. Clement Shorter rescued her 
from oblivion by making public confession 
of their adoration. Since then the late Mr. 
W. P. Courtney in ‘ Eight Friends of the 
Great’ has made her the subject of an 
elaborate monograph, including many of the: 
most accessible contemporary references. 
Still, the information that we possess is by 
no means adequate. The exact date of her 
death does not appear to have been ascer- 
tained, nor the place of her burial. No 
obituary notice has been quoted, and we do 
not know when she was born or how old she 
was when she died. Nothing has been told 
of the days of her youth. 

For a glimpse of her girlhood we are in- 
debted to the famous John Wilkes. In his 
‘Address Book’ (Add. MSS. 30,892), a 
document of wonderful interest, her name 
occurs twice over amidst a remarkable 
catalogue of fair dames, a clear testimony 
that its owner valued her friendship. 
““White, Miss Lydia, at Stephen White's, 
Miskin, near Cowbridge,” is the first entry. 
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“White, Miss Lydia, at Stephen White’s, 
Miskin, near Cowbridge, or Queen’s Parade, 
Bath,” runs the second. On May 13, 1780, 
Wilkes repeats the following little dialogue 
in a letter to his daughter from Bath :— 

‘“** Why, you are as old again as I am, Mr. 

Wilkes,’ said Lydia. ‘Had you been a French 
girl, Lydia, you would have said, Iam as young 
again as you are, Mr. Wilkes.’ ’’* 
In another letter written to his friend 
William Sharpe of Newport on June 7, 1788, 
Wilkes pays a compliment to her personal 
appearance :— 

“IT gave one [i.e., a medallion] to the pretty 
Lydia White of Bath, with the following lines, 
which I transcribe almost trembling for you, and 
you only— 

Afric’s black son in chains before you see, 
As you have oft fair England’s progeny, 
cre enon with flowers we scarcely would be 
ree.” 
Gent. Mag., \xxiv. pt. i. 520. 


The original letter is in the possession of 
Mr. A. M. Broadley. 

A careful search through Wilkes’s ‘ Diary ’ 
(Add. MSS. 30, 866) might show that “ the 
patriot’ dined in Lydia’s company occa- 
sionally when he paid a visit to Bath. 

The last unfamiliar reference that I find 
among my notes is contained in ‘The 
Private Correspondence of a Woman of 
Fashion,’ by Harriet .Pigott, i. 200-1. It 
describes a dinner party given by one Mrs. 
A——r in Paris in January, 1815 :— 


“The blue, the very blue, Lydia W——e was 
really the representative of art by the side of 
beautiful nature. She has all the swell of inde- 
pendent fortune, with the coldness of mediocrity 
of talent; unlike those literary females who 
moved in the original Blue-Stocking Club of 
Mrs. Montague [sic], and in the circle, never to be 
surpassed in mental grace, of the Duchess of 
D[evonshire], where talented women were ap- 
preciated, who in their turn knew how to appre- 
ciate the genius of men ;—where shone in native 
lustre the expansive mind of Fox, and the 
buoyant, careless, patriotic Sheridan, and where 
the personal powers of conciliation cast a magic 
spell over all. Really some of these very modern 

glish blues have a presumption, an affectation 
-of intellectual superiority, that is quite fatiguing 
to unaspiring persons of plain useful common 
sense. This blue spinster is said to feel her own 
literary loneliness, and to be industriously courting 
Hymen’s chains. It was edifying to see how 
dextrously the fair Lydia contrived to mancuvre 
her person into a chair between the Generals 

and R——-y, flirted her fan, held her head 
on one side, and played off all the graces of a vain 
young belle of eighteen.” 


HoracE BLEACKLEY. 


* Does this give the clue to her age ? Was she 
‘27 in 1780, and thus born in 1753, dying at the 
‘end of 1826 or the beginning of 1827, in her 76th 
‘year ? 








INSCRIPTIONS IN ST, JOHN’S CHURCH, 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD ROAD. 
(See ante, pp. 145, 204.) 


WEST GALLERY. 
*37. Lieut.-General Charles Morgan, many years 


Senior Officer on the Bengal Establishment, 
H.E.1. Co., d. Mar. 21, 1819. 

*38. Eliza, w. of Lieut.-General Alexander Kyd, 
d. Jan. 22, 1819,a.56. Lieut.-General Alex. Kyd, 
H.E.1.C.S., Chief Engineer Bengal Establishment, 
b. in North Britain, Mar. 14, 1754; d.in London, 
Nov. 25, 1826. é 

39. Col. Patrick Douglas, H.E.1.C.S., d. Mar. 16, 
1821, a. 62. Jane, his wife, d. Aug. 20, 1840, 
a. 7(3). Isabella Douglas, his sister, d. Oct. 13, 
1820, a. 65. 

40. George Charles Holford, Esq., youngest son 
of John Josiah Holford, Esq.,of York Place, in his 
40th year, after three years’ gradual decline 
passed in Italy, and six months after his return to 
England, d. at his residence, Heron Court, 
Richmond, Surrey, Feb. 15, 1844. John, his 
infant son, d. Oct. 16, 1835. Erected by his 
widow. 

41. Admiral Sir John Lawford, K.C.B., d. 
Dec. 22, 1842, a. 83. Anna Maria, his widow, 
d. June 24, 1853, a. 95. 

42. The Rev. Thomas Stephens, LL.D., of 
this parish and of Southfield Park, Kent, d. 
Aug. 19, 1832, a. 78. ’ : 

Inter spem curamque, timores inter et iras, 

Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum. 

Arms: Per pale or and (vert), a chevron 
engrailed counterchanged between three choughs 
proper. On an escutcheon of pretence : Gules, on 
a chevron arg., between 3 or, 3 (martlets ?). 





East GALLERY. 


43. Col. Sweny Toone of the E.I. Co.’s Military 
Service, b. at Finglass, co. Dublin, Director of 
the E.I. Co. in England, married in 1787 Sarah 
Frances, dau. of Francis Gray of Lehena, Cork, 
Esq.; d. at Keston Lodge, Kent, Dec. 2, 1835, 
a. 89. His two youngest daus., Carolina Jemima, 
b. Jan. 16, 1799, d. Jan. 31, 1815 ; Frances Hen- 
rietta, b. Aug. 21, 1796, d. Dec. 27, 1818. His 
two youngest sons d. in Bengal: Henry at Cal- 
cutta, Mar. 31, 1811, a. 18; James at Ghazeepore, 
Nov. 30, 1822, a. 21. Sarah Frances, his wid., 
b. at Cork, July 24, 1763; d. Jan. 31, 1848, at 
Keston Lodge. 

Arms: Arg., on a fesse sable three mullets of 
the field. In chief an Eastern crown gules 
between two torteaux, and in base an eagle’s 
head erased of the second. Impaling barry of 
six arg. and az., in chief three torteaux. 

* 44, William Ruddiman, Esq.,M.D., formerly of 
Madras, d. Jan. 20, 1826, a. 71. Erected by his 
son Thomas. . 

*45. John Tunno, Esq., of Devonshire Place, 
d. May 15, 1819, a. 73. Erected by his son. 
[A portrait bust.] 


BEHIND THE ORGAN. 


* 46. Sophronia Rebecca, wid. of Lieut.-General 
G. Stibbert, d. Oct. 18, 1815. 
47. Maria Anna, w. of Thos. Hayward Budd 








of Bedford Row, Esq., d. April 25, 1819, a. 40. 
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7. H. Budd, d. July 14, 1829, a. 50. Erected 
by their children. 

48. Sir Thomas Baucutt Mash, Kt., late of 
St. James’s Palace, d. Mar. 11, 1840, a. 71. 
Erected by his children. 


INDEX OF NAMEs. 


Alston, 34 Gillespie, 17 Murray, 16 


Arbuthnot, 33 Gordon, 31 Parker, 29 
Bartlet, 12-14 Gosling, 28 Perceval, 29 
Binney, 9 Gray, 43 Pieschell, 5, 7 
Bond, 3 Hall, 8 Powell, 6 
Budd, 47 Holford, 1, 40 Rawson, 26 
Capel, 18 Humby, 25 Reynolds, 19 
Cathre, 23 Kyd, 38 Richardson, 10 


Cherry, 24, 27, Larkworthy, 23 Ruddiman, 44 
28, 30 Lawford, 41 Stephens, 42 


Clark, 25 Lawrence, 8 _Stibbert, 46 
Cooke, 23 Lushington, 22 Stratton, 32 
Deare, 35 McCurdy, 20 Tunno, 45 


Douglas, 39 Mash, 48 
Farquhar, 4,36 Morgan, 37 
Flint, 2 Morris, 15 


Urquhart, 33 
Williams, 21 
Woodmass, 11 


INDEX OF PLACES, 


Anantpoor, 28 Heron Court, 40 
Antigua, 36 Italy, 40 
Ballards, Surr., 5 Jamaica, 8 
Benares, 30 Keston Lodge, Kent, 43 
Bengal, 34-35, 37-38, Keswick, 36 

43 Kilgwyn, Carm., 1, 40 
Bombay, 19, 23, 32 Kintore, Aberdeen, 36 
Calcutta, 23, 43 Lehena, Cork, 43 
Carlsbad, 8 Madras, 9, 44 
Carriacou, W.I., 13 Magdeburg, 5, 7 
Cheltenham, 19 Newark, Renfrew, 36 
Craigston, Scot., 33 Newfoundland, 21 
Edinburgh, 33 


i North Britain, 38 
Fairfield, Jamaica, 8 Richmond, 40 
Finglas, Dublin, 43 Rotherhithe, 36 
Fonthill Abbey, 4 


Sobraon, 26 
Frankfort-on-Main, 23 —* Park, Kent, 
4 


Genoa, 1 
Ghazeepore, 43 Wandsworth, 5 
Grenada, 36 Wyke, Dors., 23 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17 Ashley Mansions, S.W. 





“ STATEROOM =A PASSENGER’S CABIN.— 
There are, apparently, two derivations 
involved in the word ‘stateroom.’ The 
first, of course, which denotes an apartment 
of state in a palace or mansion, presents no 
difficulty. The source of the second has 
already become obscure, but an American 
lady lately directed me, I think, to its true 
origin. On the chief Atlantic and Pacific 
liners the term is applied to a passenger’s 
Cabin without any distinction of class, 
though the bare mention of the stateroom of 
a third-class passenger is apt to cause a 
stranger to knit his brows. 

It appears, however, that the name arose 
naturally in America during the nineteenth 
century, or even earlier, when sailing ships 
and river craft on the Mississippi were wont 











to have the various cabins allotted te 
passengers designated by the names of the 
different States of the Union, as Georgia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and so on, instead 
of numbering them as at present, the name 
having no reference to any comfort or luxury 


which the room might possess. This Ameri- 
can practice came into vogue, there can be 
little doubt, from the custom formerly 
prevailing in English hotels and taverns of 
naming the principal apartments according 
to their scheme of decoration, as the Para- 
dise, Angel, Lion, Garter rooms: a custom 
which was commented on in these columns 
at 10 S. ix. 488; x. 11, 55, 95, 135, where 
instances of its occurrence are given in the 
works of Shakespeare, Goldsmith, and 
Charles Dickens. N. W. Hi. 


“ To BOX THE FOx.’—I have not seen this 
curious expression mentioned in any book of 
reference. I was surprised to find that P. W. 
Joyce, in his ‘How We speak English in 
Ireland,’ had not heard of it, and does not 
mention it. He was, however, born in 
Limerick. 

It means “‘ to rob an orchard,” and it may 
be peculiar to co. Dublin, where forty 
years ago every boy knew its significance. 
That it is still understood, and probably 
practised, is evident from the reply I got 
from a Dublin lad the other day, when I 
questioned him. The phrase is of respectable 
age, and has found its way into literature. 
Kane O’Hara brought it into his burletta 
‘The Golden Pippin,’ written in 1771. 
O’ Hara was not a Dublin man, but, according 
to O'Donoghue, ‘The Poets of Ireland,’ 
was born in co. Sligo. He was, however, 
educated in Dublin, and John O’ Keeffe, in his 
‘Recollections,’ published in 1826, says of 
another of his productions, ‘ Midas,’ pub- 
lished in 1764, that it was “made up of 
Dublin jokes and bye-sayings.”’ That the 
expression puzzled the London players, and 
probably the audience, is shown by the 
following amusing account which O’ Keeffe 
gives of a performance he witnessed of the 
opera in London :— 

“ The first time I saw O’Hara’s ‘ Golden Pippin 
in London, 1 was much surprised at a most ridicu- 
lous mistake made by a very pretty young lady 
who played Iris; in her song of ‘ Told by the 
Porter and the Page’ are these words :— 

I box’d the fox this morn, said she, 
And from th’ Hesperian Dragon’s tree 
Hik’d it to her majesty. 

“* At the words ‘ box’d the fox,’ she clenched 
her delicate white fists, squared her neat elbows, 
and assumed an attitude for which Iris would have 
been commanded by Juno to withdraw from the 
court of Olympus. O’Hara being an Irishman, 
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and the piece written in Dublin, he used ‘ box’d 
the fox,’ which is the term there for robbing an 
orchard.” 

Borrow in ‘ Wild Wales ’ uses a somewhat 
analogous expression, ‘‘ to box Harry.” At 
a small village inn he is unable to get a 
proper dinner, so he says to the landlady : 
**T will have the bacon and eggs with tea 
and bread and butter, not forgetting the 
pint of aie ; in a word, I will box Harry.” The 
hostess says: ‘*” suppose you are ® com- 
mercial gent.”’ 

Borrow goes on to explain that commercial 
travellers in a small way, instead of having 
the usual commercial dinner, owing to in- 
sufficient salaries, contented themselves with 
@ beefsteak or mutton chop, or tea and 
bacon and eggs, the regular dinner of 
commercial gentlemen being “ fish, hot 
joint and fowl, pint of sherry, tart, ale and 
oe and a bottle of old port at the end 
of it.” 

The former were said to “ box Harry.” 
The ominiscient Borrow offers no explana- 
tion, ® very unusual proceeding for him— 
so the phrase probably floored him. 

Both expressions imply deceit. In the 
first instance the owner of an orchard would 
be, from long experience, a wary creature, 
hence a fox. To “box” or “trap” the 
dangerous animal would be the first object 
of the marauder; but this scarcely goes far 
enough to explain the saying. ‘* Boxing 

arry”’ is equally obscure; it seems more 
redolent of ‘Tom and Jerry’ than com- 
mercial dinners, vide the scene at Temple 
Bar in ‘ Life in London.’ 

J. H. Murray. 

Edinburgh. 


** MARKING-STONE ” IN 1786.—On p. 122 
of vol. i. of “ Zoriada: or, Village Annals. 
A Novel. In Three Volumes.” (London: 
Printed for T. Axtell, Royal Exchange, 
1786), these words occur :— 

** Aye, sir, said Martha, looking very archly, you 
know better than that comes to, it is not for such 
a poor body as I to throw a marking stone.” 

The Dictionary defines ‘‘ Marking stone, an 
earthy stone used for marking cattle, &c.” ; 
but quotes specimens from the years 1545 
and 1676 only. Here we see it in use, at 
least in the moral sense, at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Is it known who wrote 
‘ Zoriada,’ or the French version which 
exists in the British Museum, published in 
London in 1787? In some details of word- 


ing it reminds one of W. Toldervy’s ‘ History 
of Two Orphans.’ 
Epwarp S. Dopeson. 











‘THE MANCHESTER CouRIER.’—As this is 
the first provincial daily newspaper of con- 
siderable standing to suspend publication 
temporarily owing to the European war, it 
should be of interest to place the fact on 
record. Friday, Jan. 28,saw the last issue, 
and in an advertisement the proprietors: 
frankly state the cause for their decision. 
The first number of the paper is dated 
Saturday, Jan. 1, 1825. It was then a weekly 
with Sir Robert Peel as its “‘ patron.” It 
became a daily on Monday, Jan. 4, 1864, 
celebrating its jubilee in 1914. 

ARCHIBALD SpaRKE, F.R.S.L. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Str Ropert MAnsEL, Kt., of Margam and 
Penrice, Glamorganshire, was Admiral of 
the Narrow Seas, and Vice-Admiral of the 
Fleet, the first Vice-Admiral ever appointed 
in England. This was about the year 1600. 
Shortly before his death in 1656 he resided 
at Greenwich, but I cannot find out where 
he was buried. Can any readers enlighten 
me ? 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
states that Sir Robert Mansel married the 
half-sister of Francis Bacon. Under the 
heading ‘ D’Oylie ’ it is stated that Elizabeth 
Bacon, Francis’s half-sister, married Thomas 
D’Oylie (see also Strype’s ‘ Annals,’ 8vo 
ed., vol. i. part ii. f. 210). G. T. Clark, 
Mansell, and others, no doubt copying 
from each other, all say Sir Robert Mansel 
married the half-sister of Francis Bacon. 
On examination this seems to me to be 
hardly possible. 

Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, and half-sister to Francis, was 
born about 1554, and in 1573, when Robert 
Mansel was born, would be 19 years old, and 
if they married when he was 25, say in 1598, 
she would then be 44: hardly a likely union! 
I think this Elizabeth must have married 
Thomas D’Oylie, as is stated. 

It is more probable that Nicholas, the 
eldest son of Sir N. Bacon, born about 1542, 
and married before 1572, who had six chil- 
dren, the youngest a daughter Elizabeth, 
born about the same year as Sir R. Mansel, 
was the father-in-law of the latter. And if this 
be correct, then Francis Bacon would be half- 
uncle to Elizabeth. Perhaps the relation- 
ship with Sir R. Mansel, a renowned sailor 
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from early youth, may have enabled Francis 
Bacon to glean so much information re 
winds, tides, and ships as he displays in his 
‘Naturall and Experimental History of 
Winds,’ &c. (Englished by R. G., 1653). 

It is possible that the Great Fire of London 
may have wiped out all traces of Sir R. 
Mansel’s burial and burial-place. Still, zhere 
may be information available, and if so, I 
should be glad to be favoured with it. 
Could any readers oblige ? 

AtEex. G. Morrat. 

Swansea. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIRGINIAN LET- 
TERS.—I am preparing for publication a 
large group of letters written by a prominent 
citizen of the Virginia Colony in the years 
1732 to 1738, to merchants and others in 
England, in connexion with the exportation 
of tobacco to England and the importation 
of negroes from Africa. 

I desire very much to know whatever is 
to be known about the persons in England 
to whom the letters are addressed or who 
are referred to in them. Availakle informa- 
tion of this character will be incorporated in 
the publication. 

The writer of the letters is Mr. John Carter, 
eldest son and executor of the will of Robert 
Carter of Corotoman, Lancaster County, 
Virginia. 

The names referred to are: William 
Dawkins, London ; Micajah & Philip Perry, 
London (and also Alderman Perry, it being 
difficult to determine whether this is a 
proper name or the official title of Micajah 
Perry. A ship is mentioned named the 
Micajah and Philip. These gentlemen had in 
their custody funds of the Carter estate 
pending the decision of a case in the Court 
of Chancery); Robert Cary, London; 
Edward Tucker ; Edward Athawes, London ; 
Hayward, Rider & Chambers, Madeira ; 
— Lock & — Dash, tobacco buyers; John 
Pemberton; Foster Cunliffe, Liverpool ; 
Edward Moseley ; How & Kelsick ; Richard 
Stark; Serjeant Parker, who is asked to 
interest the Lord Chancellor in arbitrating a 
matter of dispute (one is_ irresistibly 
Teminded of Serjeant Snubbin’s intimacy 
with My Lord Chancellor !); ‘one Lerico, 
Butler of the Middle Temple ’’ ; a number of 
masters of vessels—Capts. Dove, Newham, 
Micou, Golding, Denham, Thomas Bolling, 
Halsal ; Admiral Haddock—referred to as 
commandeering the crew of a trading vessel 
in anticipation of a possible “‘ attempt of the 
Spaniards against Georgia.” 





The letters reflect that intimate and 
cordial relationship with the Mother Country 
which great numbers of us here now are glad 
to recall in our sympathy with her present 
struggle against German absolutism and 
brutality. We believe, as we pray, that 
victory will crown her struggle, and that 
there are many years yet to come of un- 
restrained and helpful intercourse across 
the seas between mother and daughter. 

JAMES F. PLUMMER, 
Rector, Immanuel Parish. 
Glencoe, Maryland, U.S.A. 


‘GAME PRESERVERS AND BIRD PRE- 
SERVERS’: Morant.—I recently bought a 
book with this title by Major George Francis 
Morant, 1875, pp. 209. The author states 
that his observations were made in India 
and South Africa, and later ‘“‘ in the wildest 
part of the highlands of Scotland,’ where 
he had the sole right of shooting over 
100 square miles of country. 

Could any of your readers tell me anything 
of this book or its author? Did it ever 
evoke any comment? and where were the 
“100 square miles of country”’’ over which 
he had the sole right of shooting ? 

Hvueu S. GLADSTONE. 


Hymn Tune ‘Lypia.—Can any reader 
kindly give me information about a hymn- 
tune called ‘ Lydia,’ probably used first by 
the Dissenters, and later by the Established 
Church ? E. K. Limovuzin. 


‘Memorrs or Fetrx Nerr.’—I should be 
glad to know the author and date of publica- 
tion of a book with the above title, probably 
a religious work. @E. K. Limovuzin. yf 


SPALDING’ Priory: ANGIERS.—In™1074 
Spalding Priory became a cell of the Abbey of 
St. Nicholas, Angiers. If a French anti- 
quarian or historical society has published 
any works relating to Angiers which may be 
useful in preparing a history of Spalding, I 
shall be glad of the information. 

A. K. MAPtes. 

Spalding. 


German Hetmets: F.R.—What do the 
letters F.R. mean on some of the German 
helmets now being exhibited in ae a 


J. F. Smrru.—Where can I find the best 
biography of this novelist ? Has a com- 
plete list of his works been published ? 

R. GRIME. 


{[Mr. Rate Tuomas has much’ to say about 
Smith and his novels in his articlesin 11 S. x.] 
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‘Romora.’—I should be grateful for light 
on any of the following points in this book :— 

1. ‘“‘ Athens, or Setine, as the sailors call 
it”? (chap. vi.).—I cannot find the latter 
name anywhere ; is it still in use ? 

2. “It was the fashion of old, when an 
ox was led out to sacrifice to Jupiter, to 
chalk the dark spots, and give the offering 
a false show of unblemished whiteness” 
(chap. xxv.).—What classical author gives 
this pious fraud ? 

3. “ Piero accepted it very much as that 
proverbial bear that dreams of pears might 
accept an exceedingly mellow ‘ swan-egg’ ”’ 
(chap. xxviii.).—Is this a reference to some 
old nursery rime ? 

4. Were the prophetesses Camilla Rucellai 
and the Suora Maddalena (chap. xxxvi.) 
historic persons ? 

5. Where can I get information about the 
Company of San Jacopo del Popolo 
(chap. xlii.), and the Companies of Discipline 
(chap. xliii.) ? 

. .-.-‘play the part of Capo d’Oca, 
who went out to the tournament blowing his 
trumpets, and returned with them in a bag.”’ 
—Where can I find bim ? 

7. Where is there an account of the estab- 
lishment of the Scotch Archers as the royal 
bodyguard at the French Court? Scott 
says in ‘Quentin Durward’ that they were 
enrolled in the reign of Charles VI. 

C. B. WHEELER. 


MENDELSSOHN’S ‘Sones WITHOUT 
Worps’: Aa Recent ARTICLE.—I am in 
search of an article on ‘ Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs without Words’’’ which appeared 
in a periodical about fifteen or eighteen 
months ago. A specimen copy was sent to 
me, and, lying about, was destroyed by a 
charwoman. I do not remember the name 
of the periodical, whether it was a new 
journal or a new volume of an old one. It 
had no cover, might cost a copper or two, 
and was about the size of The Saturday 
Review. As far as I remember, it was a 
literary paper. The article described each 
of the songs, and gave a characteristic 
heading for each. 

(Dr.) A. D. Stewart. 

48 Kent Road, Glasgow. 


Portrair WaNnTED.—Portrait of a lady 
playing a guitar, by Buck; probably sold 
y auction at 5 Hammersmith Terrace, 
between January and March, 1885. In- 
formation as to its present whereabouts 
would be thankfully received by 

S. Martin. 
Public Library, Ravenscourt Park, W. 





ANNE CuirFoRD, CouNTESS OF CUMBER- 
LAND, and successively Countess of Dorset 
and Countess of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
—As a lineal descendant of Anne Clifford, 
and being engaged in collecting any notes 
of interest in regard to her, I shall be 
grateful to any reader for details of interest 
relating to her; for information as to copies 
or extracts of her diary, or as to objects of 
interest, such as plate or jewellery, belonging 
to her, or any matters relating to her father 
and mother, the Earl and Countess of Cum- 
berland. 
ARTHUR F, G, LEVESON-GOWER. 

Atheneum Club. 


AvuTHORS WANTED.—Will some corre- 
spondent tell me where the following poem 
of three stanzas can be found? The first 
stanza is :— 

Amine’s Sone. 
Softly, oh, softly glide, 
Gentle music, thou silver tide, 
Bearing, the lull‘d air along, 
This leaf from the rose of song. 
To its port in his soul let it float, 
The frail, but the fragrant boat : 
Bear it, soft air, along. 
It may occur in one of Lord Lytton’s novels. 
Epmunp GILes LODER. 
Leonardslee, Horsham, Sussex. 


1. When Duty whispers low, ‘‘ Thou must,” 
he youth replies, ‘‘I can.” 
2. Die to the old, live to the new, 
Grow young with each to-morrow, 
Or drag with thee, till life shall end, 
A lengthening chain of sorrow. 
These latter lines are said to be a translation 
from Goethe by the late Prof. J. 8. Blackie, 
but I have been unable to trace them in 
Goethe. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
{1. Emerson, ‘ Voluntaries,’ III. (Bell’s edition, 
1900, vol. iii. p. 434.) 
2. This seems to be a somewhat paraphrastic 
rendering of 
Und so lang’‘du das nicht hast, 
Dieses : Stirb und Werde! 
Bist du nur ein triiber Gast 
Auf der dunklen Erde. 
‘ West-istlicher Divan, I. Selige Sehnsucht.’] 


Hosy : ‘Pouett, c. 1600.—Who was Sir 
Edward Hoby, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Poulett, third Marquis 
of Winchester (Collins’s ‘ Peerage’)? The 
only Sir Edward Hoby I know of as living 
then was the famous Sir Edward of Bisham 
(1560-1616), who married (1) Margaret 
Carey, daughter of Lord Hunsdon ; (2) Ca- 
therine, daughter of Sir John Danvers, and 
whose natural son, Peregrine, succeeded him 








at Bisham. Sir Edward married Margaret 
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Carey about 1590 (she was born in 1564). I 
have not by me the exact date of the 
marriage. A later Sir Edward Hoby (1634- 
1675) married Elizabeth, daughter of Francis 
Styles of Little Missenden. He married 
but once. #44CHaRLes Hosy. 


ScortisH HERALDRY : WORKMAN’S ‘ Book 
or Arms.’—Nisbet, in the preface to his 
‘System of Heraldry, written in 1722, 
refers to certain manuscripts and books of 
blazons of which he made use. Among 
these was Workman’s ‘Book of Arms,’ 
which he describes as follows :— 

** James Workman’s Illuminated Book of Arms, 
who was herald in the reign of King James VL., 
which book I frequently refer to by these letters 
(W. MS.), which book I had from the ingenious 
Mr. Henry Fraser, Ross Herald.”’ 

Has this work of James Workman been 
published, and if so, when and by whom ? 

JoHN G. EwInea. 

373 Field Av., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 





Replies. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WILD ANIMALS 
IN WARFARE. 


(11S. xii. 140, 186, 209, 463 ; 12 S. i. 74, 94.) 


In Haiton’s ‘Histoire orientale ou des 
Tartares ’"—which was originally composed 
in 1307 according to Michaud, ‘ Biographie 
universelle ancienne et moderne,’ Paris, 
1857, tom. xviii. p. 612, and retranslated into 
French in Bergeron’s ‘ Voyages faits prin- 
cipalement en Asie dans les XII., XIII., 
XIV., et XV. Siécles, & la Haye, 1735, 
col. 71—we read thus :— 


“Les peuples de Hotchtay pourroient bien 
entrer par le chemin nommé Lederbent, dans le 
pais de Carbanda, pendant six mois l’année 
seulement, & savoir pendant l’hiver; mais Car- 
banda fait faire de certains fossés et retranchemens 
dans un endroit nommé Ciba: ou il tient, surtout 
pendant Vhiver, un bon nombre de combatans, 

ur les garder, et en défendre l’entrée aux 

nnemis. s peuples de Hotchtay ont plusieurs 
fois tenté de passer secrétement par ce chemin ; 
mais toujours inutilement. Car dans une certaine 
plaine, nommée Monza, il ya en hiver de certains 
oiseaux grands comme des phaisans, qui ont un fort 
beau plumage, et sont. nommés Seyserach. Quand 
il vient quelques étrangers dans cette plaine, 
d’abord, ils s’en volent, et sent dessus les 
retranchemens......ce qui sert d’avertissement aux 
a préposés, pour garder ces retranchemens, 
que l‘Ennemi aproche, et les fait tenir sur leurs 
gardes,”’ 

It is needless to cite in this connexion the 

se that warned the Romans of the am- 


uscade of the Gauls. Equally familiar to 








the Japanese is the following story, which I 
here translate somewhat abridged from 
Tachibana no Narisne’s ‘Kokon Chomon 
Sha,’ finished in 1254, part xii. :— 

“The illustrious commander Minamoto no 
Yoshiie (1042-1108), after his triumph over Abe no 
Sadatau, with whom he had waged a war for 
twelve consecutive years, visited Prince Udji and 
recounted to him his own exploits. The very 
renowned savant Ooe no Masafusa (1041-1111), after 
listening to his narrative, soliloquized that he was 
a very sagacious soldier, yet ignorant of the art of 
the general. One of Yoshiie’s servants happened 
to overhear this, and reported it to him on his exit. 
Contrarily to the servant’s expectation, he took 
the remark perfectly well, solicited Masafusa to 
become his instructor, and assiduously applied 
himself to the study of strategy. Years after, when 
he was attacking the fortress of Kanazawa, one 
day he happened to see a flying group of wild 
geese lower near a paddy-field’s surface, but turned 
away in confusion all of a sudden. This sight at 
once put him in mind of a theorem Masafusa had 
taught him: ‘ Over the site of an ambuscade, wild 
geese would fly in disorder.’ He ordered his army 
to surround the place, and surprised three hundred 
enemies to rout, which teouane about his victory. 
Later on, he used to speak thankfully, ‘I should 
have been certainly lost, had I not received the 
lesson from Masafusa.’ ”’ 

Haiton’s work quoted above, col. 29, 
contains this legend :— 

“Tl arriva un certain jour, que Changius 
[Senger se trouvant avec un trés petit nombre 

es siens, alla au devant de ses Ennemis, qui 
étoient supérieurs de beaucoup......Les Tartares 
voiant leur Empereur couché parmi les morts, 
n’eurent plus d’espérance, et prirent la fuite...... 
Changius se releva et se mit a courre, et se cache 
dans quelques buissons, pour échapper 4 une morte 
certaine. Les ennemis étant revenus de leur pour- 
suite dans leur camp, et cherchant ceux qui étoient 
cachés, et depouillans les morts; il arriva qu’un 
certain oiseau, nommé par plusieurs Buho, vint 
se reposer sur le buisson, ot étoit caché le grand 
Cham. Ceux voians cet oiseau perché sur ce 
buisson jugérent qu’il n’y avoit personne, et le 
laissérent ; conjecturant que s’il y avoit eu la quel- 
qu'un, cet oiseau ne s’y seroit pas reposé...... et cet 
oiseau, qui aprés Dieu avoit été cause de la 
délivrance de leur Empereur, a été depuis en si 
grande vénération parmi eux, que ceux, qui 
pouvent avoir de la plume de cet loiseau, s’est 
un fort heureux; et la portent avec beaucoup de 
révérence sur leur téte.”’ 

In his ‘The Province of Shantung,’ in 
The China Review, vol. iii. No. 6, p. 368, 
1875, A. Fauvel says :— 

“* The magpies are much grown by the Tartars. 
One day, says the ey , the miraculous son of 
the goddess Fegula, the founder of the Manchu 
dynasty, was nt against the Chinese, and 
being defeated and his army destroyed, he sat 


down on the battlefield waiting for death. His 
mother sent a magpie, which perched on his head. 
The enemy took him for the trunk of an old tree, 
and so he was saved. In recognition of this service 
the Manchurian dynasty protects the magpies by 
severe laws.” 
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Perhaps this is merely a variant of the | 
legend of Genghis, it being highly probable 
that Haiton’s Bubo is nothing other than 


the magpie. An older miracle of this sort 
is related by Washington Irving thus :— 

“[Mahomet’s flight to Medina.] They [the 
prophet and Abu Beker] left Mecca while it was 
yet dark, making their way on foot by the light of 
the stars, and the day dawned as they found them- 
selves at the foot of Mount Thor. Scarce were 
they within the cave, when they heard the sound 
of pursuit......And here the Moslem writers relate 
a miracle, dear to the minds of all true believers. 
By the time, say they, that the Koreishites reached 
the mouth of the cavern an acacia tree had sprung 
up before it, in the spreading branches of which a 
pigeon had made its nest and laid its eggs, and 
over the whole a spider had woven its web. When 
the Koreishites beheld these signs of undisturbed 
quiet, they concluded that no one could recently 
have entered the cavern ; so they turned away, and 
pursued their search in another direction.’’—‘ Life 
of Mahomet,’ chap. xiiig 

According to Chang Hwai’s ‘ Kiin-kwoh- 
chi,’ written during the Tang dynasty (618- 
906), quoted in the ‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 
1703, tom. eecexlix., the ancient Chinese had 
the “‘ Godly Spider’s Shrine ”’ erected beside 
the “Well of Jeopardy” at Yung-Yang, 
where, a tradition says, Han-Tsu (247- 
195 B.c.), the first one of the Han emperors, 
had been preserved by a spider’s web covering 
the mouth of the well he had been hiding in. 
Still more in agreement with Mahomet’s 
legend, a Japanese story is told of Minamoto 
no Yoritomo (1147-99), the founder of the 
military government, who is said to have 
been rescued by a spider setting its web over 
the hollow in a tree, his temporary conceal- 
ment after his loss of a battle, as well as by 
two pigeons issuing thence when a bow was 
thrust in it by a scrutinous searcher (‘ Gempei 
Seisui Ki,’ apparently written in the 
thirteenth century, tom. xxi. chap. i.). 

On the other hand, instances are not 
wanting of the near presence of a bird having 
ruined an army. Thus the Japanese 
fortress of K6onodai is said to have fallen in 
the first moon, 1564, because of a stork 
wading a rivulet behind it, having thereby 
disclosed its fordableness to the foes (Bakin, 
‘Satomi Hakken Den,’ 1814-41, tom. li.). 
Formerly, when the Orang Sabimba were 
much prospering in the island of Battam, 
they were so repeatedly ravaged by pirates 
that they gave themselves to despair, 
abandoned their ancient habits, and became 
a totally uncultivated people, ever wandering 
in the forest. 

*“To prevent any longing to return to the com- 
forts of civilization from again exposing them to 
plunder, slavery, or death, the whole tribe made a 
vow that they should never again form ladangs 











[clearings or plantations in the forest], live a 
settled Tite, or even eat the domestic fowl, the 
crowing of the cock having sometimes betrayed 
their dwellings to the pirates.” —J. R. Logan, ‘The 
Orang Binua of Johore,’ in The Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, vol. i. p. 296, 
Singapore, 1847. 

Not much remote from my residence there 
stands Mount Shégun, which, legends say, 
was fortified by the warrior Hinata Gentoku 
in the fourteenth century, several places and 
objects being pointed out in his remembrance 
to this day. Until about ten years ago, the 
inhabitants thereabout customarily ab- 
stained from keeping the barndoor fowl, 
saying that they were much hated by the 
warrior’s spirit; but it would seem far 
more reasonable to attribute this usage to 
their ancestors’ aversion to their dwellings 
being betrayed by the crowing cock. 
Indeed, even in recent years, I have myself 
detected many @ very out-of-the-way resi- 
dence in these mountains by seeking after 
whence the cock’s crows proceeded. Yet 
another tradition has it that even nowadays 
the ravens cannot breed near the former 
estate of Gentoku, because, while he was 
defending the fortress against Masashige’s 
army, one day he mistook an approaching 
multitude of ravens with the feathers 
glittering in the sun for the overpressing 
assailants brandishing swords. Instantly he 
concluded himself entirely hopeless, and 
ended his life with his own hands. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





PENGE aS A PuacE-NAME (vide sub 
‘ Anerley,’ 12 S. i. 228).—Mr. 8. Hopason’s 
reproduction of the Rev. Edmund McClure’s 
explanation of ‘‘ Penge”’’ has caused me to 
wonder whether the scholarly author of 
‘British Place-Names in their Historical 
Setting’ is still of the same opinion as that 
which he expressed in 1910 (p. 182). Mr. 
McClure’s explanation is as follows :— 

“In a copy of a Westminster charter of 1067 
(‘B. M. Charters’) we have ‘Penceat Wood in 
Battersea Manor,’ which seems to be the same as 
*se wude the hatte Psnge,’ i.e., the wood called 
Penge belonging to Battersea, according to an 
almost contemporary charter of 957 (‘Cart. Sax., 
iii. 189). In a charter of 1308 we have ‘ Penge in 
parochia de Badricheseye.’ It is possible, there- 
fore, that Penge is the worn equivalent of Penceat 
=chief wood, the ceat, as in the Letcet of Lichfield, 
being softened to che=ge....... This derivation, 
which explains an early obscure form, is both 
startling and suggestive.” 

Penceat is a ghost-word. Mr. McClure was 
misled by his eagerness to identify a “* Celtic 
survival. As the charter is an English one I 
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would prefer to syllabize thus: ‘‘ pence at 
wood,” and I would assume that c was or is 
a mistake for g. Hence the 1067 charter 
should read *penge ct wude, z.e., Penga cet 
wuda, or Penge by the wood. 

Before abandoning the O.E. standpoint 
Mr. McClure might have investigated, say, 
half-a-dozen forms of place-names in -enge : 
-enge ; e.g., Benge and Genge, Fenge and 
Senges, Tenge and Wenge. These places 
severally occur in the counties of Berks, 
Essex, Devon and Bucks. For their docu- 
mentation reference might be made to the 
‘Calendarium Inquisitionum post Mortem, 
Edward I. et IT.,’ pp. 255, 151, 256, 217, 110, 
54. 

The tenth-century form should be *Penga 
(gen. pl.). The etymon of that is *Peg- 
ing-a, 2.e., belonging to the Pegingas or sons 
of Pago. For the name cp. Foérstemann, 
p- 200. The palatalization of g in Penga 
took place before 1086. 

The remarks on the ailied form ‘‘ Ginge ” 
made by Prof. Skeat in his ‘ Place-Names of 
Berkshire,’ 1911, p. 67, are illuminating :— 

“The oldest recorded form of Ginge is Geging 
(better Geeginge), Birch, C. S. iii. 257; whence the 
later forms Gainge, id. iii. 173, Gaincg, iii. 67, and 
Geinge, i.506. The second g in Geginge was a mere 
glide, like y in paying, and so was easily lost. The 
original form must have been Geginga, gen. pl., 
from Geegingas, nom. pl., referring to the ‘sons (or 
family) of Gaga. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


NEWCOME’S ScHOOL, HACKNEY, AND LorD 
CHANCELLORS HaRDWICKE (12S. i. 148, 217). 
—Some information as to the education of 
certain eminent men at Hackney School is, 
I think, contained in the following adver- 
tisement in my possession :— 

‘Hackney School, Furniture and Effects.— By 
Mr. Hoggart, on the Premises, at Clapton, near 
Hackney, on Monday, the 23rd August, 1819, and 
following days, at Twelve. 

“The Whole of the Household Furniture, Linen, 
Books, and Effects of Hackney School House ; 
including portraits of the following distinguished 
characters educated at this establishment, viz.. 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Grafton; Lords 
Robert Cavendish, George Cavendish, Southamp- 
ton, Stamford, Dover, and Hardwick; Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, Mr. Pelham, &c.”’ 

The building materials were sold on 
Oct. 11 and following days of this same year. 

Mr. ALDRED is no doubt familiar with the 
fine aquatint view of Hackney School by 
Reeve. E. E. Newron. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


Mr. Morland, who sent a scholar from his 
school at Hackney up to Caius in 1721, is 
Benjamin Morland, who became High Master 
of St. Paul’s School on June 23, 1721, and 














who remained in that position until his 
death on Oct. 9, 1733, aged 80 (R. B. 
Gardiner, ‘ Registers of St. Paul’s School’). 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in March, 1707. I have failed to discover 
any record of the school or university at 
which he was educated. I am not clear, 
either, as to his parentage, but from his will 
and codicil at Somerset House I have 
obtained some information as to his des- 
cendants. The will was executed in 1729, 
the codicil in 1730. The testator appointed 
his friend Henry Dry of Lincoln’s Inn and 
Seth Partridge, citizen and goldsmith, his. 
son-in-law, as his executors and trustees. 

Mention is made in the documents of 
Mary Morland (a widow) and of Margaret 
Roddall, and also of his daughters, Sarah 
Partridge, Lydia Newcome (who is seen 
from the codicil to have died in or before 
1730), Elizabeth Morland, and Hester 
Morland. Reference is also made to his. 
grandchildren, Peter, Benjamin, and Lydia 
Newcome. 

The father of these three children is 
identified from the following details of an 
extract from ‘ Familie Minorum Gentium,” 
vol. iii. p. 1044 : Lydia, daughter of Benjamin 
Morland, schoolmaster at Hackney, married 
in March, 1714, Henry Newcome, LL.D., 
of Hackney, schoolmaster, who died Oct. 23, 
1756. Mrs. Lydia Newcome died in 1730, 
aged 44. 

I believe I am correct in thinking that 
Benjamin Morland was a brother of Samuel 
Morland, F.R.S., of Bethnal Green, at whose: 
school Lord Hardwicke was educated 
(v. Harris’s ‘ Life,’ pp. 14-22). If so, who 
were their parents? Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. give me any more information 
concerning the early career of Benjamin 
Morland ? 

MicHaet F. G. McDONNELL. 


JOHNNIE Foster: St. ANDREW’s: Lay 
Vicars (12 S. i. 214).—Your correspondent 
Mr. W. A. Frost has added valuable 
information concerning the actual title and 
status of this popular musician. His rebuke 
of my statement with reference to the ritual 
at St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, is not merited. 
At the time to which I was alluding (1856-7) 
All Saints’, Margaret Street, was still in 
course of building, and was not completed 
before 1859 or later. L. G. 

Bournemouth. 

Is not Mr. Frost in error in stating that 
“there was an Abbot of Canterbury” 
[Cathedral]? Was not the head of Christ 
Church Priory the Prior ? H. 8.4 
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THE Krne’s Own Scottish BoRDERERS 
AND THE 20TH REGIMENT (12 S. i. 248).—Is 
not S. mistaking the 25th (The King’s Own 
Borderers) for the 20th (The Lancashire 
Fusiliers, formerly The East Devonshire 
Regiment)? Both regiments have ‘‘ Min- 
den” among the honours on their colours. 
One of the sobriquets of the 20th was, and 
I suppose still is, “The Minden Boys” ; 
another, “ Kingsley’s Stand.” 

“The last honourable title was given to the 
regiment in consideration of its conspicuous 
» bravery at Minden, August Ist, 1759, where it 
repulsed every charge of the enemy. It formed 

art of the brigade commanded on that occasion by 

eneral Kingsley. On this occasion the regiment 
‘was posted near some gardens, from which the men 
took roses to adorn their hats during the battle. 
Ever since, the regimental custom of wearing 
* Minden Roses’ in the caps on the anniversary of 
that day has been maintained.”—‘ Nicknames & 
Traditions in the Army,’ 3rd_ edition, published 
by Gale & Polden, Chatham, 1891. 
See also ‘The Regimental Records of the 
British Army,’ by John S. Farmer, 1901, in 
which is :— 

‘ Bibliography.—‘ Historical Record of The 20th, 
or East Devonshire Regiment,’ 1688-1848. Illus- 
trated. [London: Parker. 1848.] 

‘***Orders, Memoirs, &c., connected with The 
20th Regiment.’ By Lieut. F. W. Barlow, 2nd 
Batt. 20th Regiment. [Minden Press. 1868.] 

“* History of the 20th Regiment.’ 1688-1888. 
By Lieutenant and Quartermaster B. Smyth, Ist 
Lancashire Fusiliers. [London : Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. 1889.]” 

In the same book the bibliography of The 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers refers to 
“Records of The King’s Own Borderers, or 
Old Edinburgh Regiment,’ by Capt. R. T. 
Higgins (London, Chapman & Hall, 1873). 

With regard to “‘ Kingsley’s Stand,’’ I may 
add that in 1756, three years before Minden, 
General William Kingsley had been ap- 
co Colonel of the 20th, so that he had 

is own regiment in his brigade. 
RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


A REGIMENTAL Lovine-Cur: 14TH Hus- 
gars (12 §. i. 229). — This ‘bowl’ has 
very little association with Napoleon; it 
belonged to his brother Joseph Bonaparte, 
and is called by the officers of the 14th, 
its possessors, “The Emperor.” 

It was taken from Joseph’s carriage, which 
he had left in his flight from Vittoria, 
June 21, 1813. Whether it was taken in the 
first instance by the 13th or the 14th Light 
Dragoons is not clear. 

If Mr. Buttock will refer to 10 S. vii. 
313, 357, 393, 434, he will find much con- 
cerning the silver “ article ’’ about which he 
inquires. 








At the first and third references I men- 
tioned Capt. Doherty as commanding the 
squadron of the 13th which pursued King 
Joseph’s carriages, and quoted a letter from 
Col. Brookfield, who was in the regiment over 
thirty years ago, to the effect, inter alia, that 
“Doherty was a regular 13th name for two 
generations.” 

In the Army List of 1811 the name occurs 
three times in the regiment: viz., Major 
Patrick, Capt. Joseph, and Lieut. George 
Doherty. The first had the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the army. 

The three officers appear in the List of 
1816, Patrick having been commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel June 4, 1813, and colonel 
(rank in the army) June 4, 1814. He had 
also been appointed a Companion of the 
Bath, and been awarded a medal with one 
clasp for the battles of Vittoria and Orthes. 

If the ‘ Historical Records of the 13th,’ 
quoted at the last reference, are correct in 
saying that the squadron sent in pursuit of 
the carriages was led by Capt. Doherty, this 
officer must have been Joseph Doherty, 
whose commission as captain was dated 
March 19, 1807. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


(Mr. AncHIBALD SPARKE thanked for reply,] 


SHAKESPEARE AND Patriotism (12 S. i. 
184).—In his article under this head Mr. 
GoRDON CROSSE says that nowhere, except 
possibly in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ does 
Shakespeare mention the conflict which 
culminated in the defeat of the Armada. I 
should like to know whether anybody but 
the late Samuel Butler has ever seriously 
held that the Armada was the occasion of 
Sonnet CVII. :— 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 
Butler’s defence of this theory occurs in his 
‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets Reconsidered,’ and 
it is very plausibly argued. Certainly he 
makes his suggestion appear much more 
likely than the commonly held opinion that 
the sonnet refers to the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is largely upon this sonnet 
that Butler bases his theory of the early 
origin of the series, though he argues this 
larger question also very plausibly on other 
grounds. His “reconsideration ’”’ does not 
seem to have been taken very seriously by 
Shakespearian scholars (a fact for which he 
is, no doubt, partly himself to blame), but 
his book is one of the most interesting and 
stimulative that I know on the subject, and 
his views are at least as worthy of considera- 
tion as those of some writers who have 
secured a wider attention. Cc. C. B. 
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‘La BESTE pu Gévaupan’ (12 §. i. 267).— 
The reference in my memoir of Fanny 
Burney has its origin in the following passage 
of a letter dated Oct. 8, 1765, from Horace 
Walpole to Miss Anne Pitt (Toynbee edition 
of the ‘ Correspondence,’ vi. 319) :— 

“ The wild beast of the Gévaudan is killed, and 
actually in the Queen’s antechamber at Ver- 
sailles, where it was exhibited to .the foreign 
ministers and nous autres étrangers. It is a very 
large wolf to be sure, and they say has twelve 
teeth more than any of the species, and sia /ess 
than the Czarina.”’ 

The italics are mine. 

There are other references to the Beast in 
the same volume of Walpole; and there is 
@ picture of it in The St. James’s Chronicle 
for June 6-8, 1765. AUSTIN DOBSON. 


“ MaRKsMAN”’ (12 S. i. 208).—This was 
H. C. Folkard, died July 22, 1914. I believe 
an obituary notice of him appeared both in 
The Times and The Field at the time of his 
death. He published under his own name 
‘The Sailing Boat,’ third edition, 1863, and 
“The Wild-Fowler,’ fourth edition, 1897. 

Wo. H. Peer. 


MiIpD-NINETEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE 
FoR Boys (12 S. i. 188, 257).—Mr. Harold 
Simpson, of 85 Colton Street, Leicester, in 
The Publishers’ Circular, March 25, 1916, 
gives an interesting account of the late Mr. 
E. Harcourt Burrage, who died at Redhill on 
March 5, 1916, aged 77. Mr. Burrage was a 
very prolific writer of boys’ stories, his first 
being ‘ Harry Power’ in The Young Briton, 
1870. Wo. H. Peer. 


InLustrations To J. C. Horren’s EpiIt1on 
OF ‘GERMAN PopuLaR STorigs’ (12 S. i. 
208).—‘‘ The Ruskin Grimm, 1848,” is 
evidently a mistaken date. Ruskin’s Intro- 
duction to Mr. Hotten’s one-volume edition 
is dated ‘‘Denmark Hill, Easter, 1868.” 
The plates are undoubtedly etched on steel 
in facsimile of the original Cruikshanks. 
Who was the etcher I do not know, but on 
p. xiii of the Introduction Mr. Ruskin 
says :— 

‘The illustrations of this volume are almost the 
only exceptions I know to the general rule. They 
are of ge sterling and admirable art, in a class 
precisely parallel in elevation to the character of 
the tales which they illustrate ; and the original 
etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my ‘Elements of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in 
masterfulness of touch since Rembrandt (in some 
qualities of delineation unrivalled even by him). 

hese copies have been so carefully executed that 
at first 1 was deceived by them, and supposed 
them to be late impressions from the plates (and 
what is more, I believe the master himself was 





own ); and although, on careful comparison with 
the first proofs, they will be found no exception to 
the terrible law that literal repetition of entirely fine 
work shall be, even tothe hand that produced it— 
much more to any other—for ever impossible, they 
still represent, with sufficient fidelity to be in the 
highest degree instructive, the harmonious light 
and shade, the manly simplicity of execution, and 
the easy, unencumbered fancy, of designs which 


belonged to the best period of Cruikshank’s 
genius.” 
Mr. Hotten 


‘had at first thought of reproducing it [the book] 
in two volumes the same size as the originals ; but 
it was Mr. Ruskin’s wish that the new edition 
should appeal to young readers rather than to 
adults, and the present convenient form was 


decided upon. F. J. Hytcu. 
Crouch End. 


REFERENCE WANTED: ‘“‘ PLURA MALA 
NOBIS CONTINGUNT QUAM AccIDUNT”’ (12 8S. 
i. 269).—The following is from the 110th 
Epistle of Seneca: *“ Scies plura mala 
contingere nobis quam accidere. 

A. GWYTHER. 

{Several other correspondents thanked for sup- 
plying this reference.] 


OTHELLO: GABRIEL CHaAPUYS’s TRANS- 
LATION (11 S. xii. 460; 12 8. i. 16, 212).— 
Writing at a distance of about three hundred 
miles from my reference shelf, I regret to be 
unable from memory definitely to locate the 
desired translation, but if Mr. MAvuRIcE 
Jonas will consult the following lists at the 
British Museum, he will doubtless track the 
version for himself, in the foreign Shake- 
speareana :— 


Hubbard and Knapp. Catalogue of Works of 
Shakespeare, poe and translated. Boston, 
U.S. 1878-80. Folio. 4 

Mullins and Dent. Catalogue of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Library. 1872-6. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Shaw (A. C.). Index to the Shakespeare Library at 
Birmingham. 1900-3. 3 vols., 4to. : 
Cohn (Albert). Shakespeare Bibliographie.... 

{English and foreign.] 1886. 8vo. 


All of these, and 152 others on the subject 
(see pp. 601-2), are fully described in the 
‘Shakespeare Bibliography.’ ; 

Wo. Jacaarp, Lieut. 
There is a copy of Chapuys’s translation of 
Cinthio’s ‘ Moor of Venice’ in the Biblio- 


théque Nationale in Paris. I know of no 
other copy. There is none in the British 
Museum. kL. t. 8; 


DARWIN AND Mutation (12 8. i. 229).— 
The letter of Darwin to G. Bentham inquired 
for will be found in ‘ More Letters of Charles 
Darwin,’ vol. i. p. 379. The date is Nov. 25, 





deceived by them, and supposed them to be his 


C, RAVEN, 


1869, 
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“Coat AND Conpuct Money” (12 S. i. 
189).—Coat and conduct money is often 
mentioned in the ‘“‘ Domestic Series” of 
the ‘ Calendar of State Papers’ of the reign 
of Charles I. The first reference is in the 
volume for 1639, and gives an account of 
the raising of fifty men by the Deputy 
Lieutenant of Anglesey, for which he re- 
ceived “‘ coat and conduct money according 
to the directions of the Council.” 


‘In the business concerning the pressed soldiers 
of Herefordshire and their conductor [writes a 
Mr. Morgan in a letter to Sir Dudley Carlton, dated 
April, 1639] I can say nothing of my own know- 
ledge, for 1 am astranger to that country; but 
being on my journey to London from my own 
house in Brecknockshire upon Saturday in Easter 
week, and lodging at the town of Ross, the inn- 
keeper told me that the pressed soldiers of Mon- 
mouthshire and Glamorganshire had lain in Koss, 
as they were being conducted towards their place 
of rendezvous, that they were all pooner men, well 
clad, and demeaned themselves civilly there, but 
as for his own countrymen of Herefordshire, that 
they were for the most part a naked, poor-con- 
ditioned people, and of the meanest sort. He also 
stated that 400/. was levied upon the country, and 
the soldiers only coated. That on their way to 
Ludlow, at or near the town, the soldiers bein 
discontented for want of fit clothing or diet, anc 
their conductor thinking to suppress their mur- 
murings, they fell upon him, and hurt him, and 
many of them had run away. How true this is I 
know not, but if the disorder happened in or near 
Ludlow, the judges there or other public officers of 
the town may give a just account to the Lords, 
nee of the condition of the soldiers and their 

abit. 


The practice of raising money for martial 
services was ‘‘ utterly unlawful, especially for 
coat and conduct, which the last year was 
very chargeable, and as yet in no sort repaid 
to them.’ The deputy lieutenants in this 
case plead that some course should be taken 
to remove the unlawful charges, as a 
“blemish lies upon our reputations,’ and 
they trust that his Majesty “‘ will not only 
vindicate our reputations and justify our 
actions, but cause due reparation to be made 
for the affront and dishonour done.” 


In another letter, dated April 17, 1640, 
from the Deputy Lieutenant of Hertford- 
shire, the writer says :— 

‘*Finding that we were to press men of better 
quaiity, greater understandings, and out of the 
trained bands, which have traditionally held them- 
selves privileged from press, and in this country 
have grown cunning and bold in their conceived 
rights, we thought it necessary to resolve upon the 


way by which we should compel to their duties by | 
a lawful authority such as should refuse, whereupon | 


examining our deputations we found ro 


t P — at 
all by any words therein to raise mone 


or press- 


ing, coating, cloathing, paying, conducting, or 
delivering of men out of our own hands, or, for 
pressing carters or taking horses for ammunition; 





and though the last year, his Majesty then being 
in the field, we did upon command impress some 
soldiers of able bodies for service, but such as the 
country were willing to give their money to purge 
from amongst them, yet we hope and humbly pray 
that our zeal to his Seseay's service and that act 
may not be a prejudice to us in our now not 
trespassing against the Petition of Right, to which 
his Majesty was pleased to give his royal assent, 
and by which the charges laid upon the people 
in the counties by lords lieutenants, deputy-lieu- 
tenants, and commissioners for musters are declared 
to be against the laws and free customs of the 
realm.” 

Cases of lieutenants being committed to 
the Fleet for refusing to pay coat and 
conduct money and for refusing to assess 
the payment are also given; they are to be 
examined 
“in such sort as that they may be brought ore 
tenus in to the Star Chamber, or otherwise that an 
information may be so speedily preferred against 
them in that court for such their refusal as that 
they may be brought to a sentence this next term 
if it may be possible.” 

The term “coat and conduct money ” 
seems to have been first used in 1626 
(‘N.E.D.’). To wear the king's coat=to 
serve as a soldier. The subject is not 
mentioned inthe ‘Calendar of State Papers’ 
after 1640, and may then have _ been 
allowed to lapse, but I do not find any 
record of this, though I should perhaps 
explain that my search through the * Calen- 
dar of State Papers’ has not been in any 
way exhaustive. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


““ MONTABYN ”’ : MEANING WANTED 
(12 8. i. 189).—The chapeau Montabyn or 
chapel de Montauban is thus described by 
John Hewitt in ‘Ancient Armour and 
Weapons in Europe’ (Oxford and London, 
1860) :— 


‘** A steel hat called a ‘chapel de Montauban’ is. 
named in this century [fourteenth], but it probably 
differed only from the other casques in the place of 
its manufacture. Froissart in 1392 describes the 
King of France journeying with a ‘ single chaperon’ 
ornamented with a chaplet of pearls upon his 
head, while the arms were carried behind him by 
his pages. One of the pages ‘portoit sur son chef 
un chape! de Montauban, fin, cler et net, tout 
@ acier, ad resplendissoit au_ soleil.’ This head- 
piece is afterwards called ‘le chapel d’acier.’” 


Maurice Maindron in ‘ Les Armes’ (Paris, 
1860), at p. 160, says :— 


“Sans compter la cerveliére dont I’usage se 
prolonge, il faut citer le chapel de fer ou chapeae 





de Montauban, 4 timbre rond, a grands bords plats. 
| ou rabattus, formant une espéce de cloche.”’ 

| In so “recent’’ a French dictionary as 
| Cotgrave’s (1650) “‘ chapel ’’ =chapeau. 

Eric WatTsON. 

| 36 Claverton Street. 
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‘* PARTED BRASS-RAGS”’ (12 S. i. 268).— 
It is a custom in the navy for two men in a 
gun’s crew, or otherwise, to have a common 
supply of rags and other cleaning material ; 
if they quarrel sufficiently badly to dissolve 
partnership, they are said to “‘ part brass- 
rags.” Hence it becomes a colloquialism 
in the navy for a severe quarrel. 

Perhaps, in return, Mr. THORNE can give 
the origin of the expression—which I have 
only heard in use in the navy—‘ like the 
Dutchman’s anchor, at home,’’ used when 
you are asked for an article which you 
possess, but have not with you at the time. 

A. G. Katy, 
late Chaplain, Royal Navy. 


‘* Parting brass-rags”’ is, or was a few 
years ago,a “ lower-deck’’ expression used 
when two friends “fall out.”’ 

The term ‘‘raggy’”’ is lower -deckese for 
“chum ”—blue-jacket “ pals’? being wont 
to share their ‘‘ cleaning-rags ’’—and it forms 
the subject of a pathetic little ballad in ‘A 
Gun-Room Ditty-Box,’ by G. Stewart Bowles 
(1898), one of the verses running thus :— 

*E wos a-tryin’ to clear the nets, 
Layin’ acrost the line. 
Tryin’ to worry ’em clear o’ the screw, 
Workin’ with ’arf of ’is leg stuck through : 
Lowered the nets an’ lowered ’im, too, 
Raggy, ah, raggyo’ mine. 

G. B. 


(Mr. Hooxe and Lizut. JaccarD thanked for 
replies. ] 


British Hers: Hers Tosacco (12 &§. i. 
48, 136).—Mr. PrIeRPOINT is correct in 
stating that rose-leaves are used in the 
preparation of tobacco for the Indian 
hookah. Jaffur Shurreef (‘ Qanoon-e-Islam,” 
trans. G. A. Herklots, Madras, 1863, Glossary, 
p. lxxxii) gives a receipt which provides that 
to 4 sers (about 8 lb.) of tobacco leaves 
should be added 4 sers preserved apples, 
raisins } a ser, conserve of roses $4 & ser; 
pound well and keep buried in an earthen 
pot for three months before use. 

The term goracco or guraccuwhich MR. PIER- 
POINT mentions is derived from Sanskrit guda, 
Hindi gur, coarse suger, and Telugu dku, a 
leaf ; the proper form in Canarese and Telugu 
begin gudaku. W. CROOKE. 


In a MS. book of recipes about 250 years 
old I find the following :— 

“An excellent Tobacco prescribed to the Lady 
Marchionness of Dorchester, and found by her of 
good virtue for great paynes in the head and when 
— is obstructions of the nerves.—July 17th, 





“Take Sage flowers, Rosemary flowers, Cow- 
slip flowers, and Bettony flowers, of each a like 
quantity, dry them; put to them some Verginia 
Tobacco, what quantity you please, mix yem 
altogether, put in some drops of Spirit of Amber 
what you think good, according to the proportion 
of ye rest.” 

The recipe does not say whether the 
mixture is to be taken as a decoction, or if 
you are to “ put it in your pipe and smoke 
it,’’ but I take it as to be smoked. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield, Worksop. 


THE NEWSPAPER PLacaRD (11 S. xii. 483 ; 
12 8. i. 13, 77, 129, 230). — Two placards of 
evening newspapers stick in my memory : 
one when an Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Tait, I think) was dying :— 

Health of the Archbishop. 
Latest Betting. 
The other :— 
Death of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
Scorcher’s Finals. 
J. J. FREEMAN, 


Fotk-Lore at SEA: THE RABBIT IN 
BritTAIn (128. i. 66, 154, 235).—It is a mistake 
to suppose that “‘the introduction [of the 
rabbit] into Scotland and Ireland dates from 
the nineteenth century.” Without going 
into details it will be sufficient to say that 
there is documentary evidence of its 
presence in Scotland at least as early as the 
fifteenth century. It was mentioned in 
Aberdeen in 1424; in many of the isles of 
Orkney it was abundant before 1529; and 
about the same date it was olentiful on the 
margins of the Firth of Forth. In Ireland it 
was mentioned in the twelfth century, and 
at the end of the thirteenth century conies 
and their warrens appear to have been 
familiar. JAMES RITCHIE. 

Edinburgh. 


Mr. Howarp §8. Prarson’s useful note 
renews my regret that I did not mention, in 
my reply, the fact that on a robe removed 
from St. Cuthbert’s body at one of its 
exhumations, there is round the bottom a 
decorative border of rabbits. Bishop Forrest 
Browne, who refers to this in his ‘ Recollec- 
tions,’ dates the fabric 1085-1104, and says 
it was woven by Arabs in Sicily (see p. 406). 
I suppose this relic is still on show in the 
Cathedral Library at Durham. Dr. Browne 
numbers rabbits among various wild crea- 
tures associated with St. Cuthbert, actually 
or in legend. 

Many local names which seem to refer to 
rabbits are really memorial of royalty. 
Coney Street, York—pronounced Cunny by 
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those who know—is Kingsway, and not the 
road of the rabbit. I hope I have not 
already told the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ that 
an enterprising café-keeper, who called his 
house after the street, once attempted to 
draw customers by displaying a placard 
headed by a hare ! St. SwITHIN. 


WarRREN Hastinecs (12 S. i. 148, 211).— 
Information respecting the places at which 
Warren Hastings resided while his trial was 
pending will be found in ‘The Private Life 
of Warren Hastings, First Governor-General 
of India,’ by Sir Charles Lawson, Kt., 
published in the latter half of 1895, and 
perhaps a recapitulation of that information 
may prove of some interest to readers of 
“N. & Q.' 

The ship Barrington on which the great 
man returned home from India left the 
Hugli River on Feb. 7, 1785, and on 
June 13, 1785, reached Plymouth, whence 
starting the afternoon of that day he posted 
by leisurely stages, sleeping at Exeter, 
Woodyeates Inn, and Staines, and arriving 
in London June 16. After paying some 
official and private visits he set out on the 
17th to meet Mrs. Hastings, who was then 
staying or living at Cheltenham, and they 
seem to have met at Maidenhead Bridge, 
where ‘‘ they staid all night’’ and returned 
to London the next day. There is no record 
as to the place where he then took up his 
abode, but it is stated that after a visit to 
Tunbridge Wells he rented a furnished house 
in St. James’s Place for a time, and subse- 
quently another furnished house in Wimpole 
Street, whence he made excursions to 
Cheltenham, Bath, and other places, on one 
occasion going to Churchil] in Oxfordshire, 
his birthplace, and to Daylesford in Wor- 
cestershire, where he endeavoured to per- 
suade Mr. Knight, the owner of the Dayles- 
ford estate (grandson of Jacob Knight, who 
purchased the estate in 1715 from Samuel 
Hastings, the great-grandfather of Warren 
Hastings), to part with it for a sum con- 
siderably in excess of its market value, but 
failing to achieve his purpose he 
‘* bought a very pleasant little estate of 91 Acres 
in Old Windsor called Beaumont Lodge, a modus 
agri non ita magnus, hortus ubi, &e., exactly 
answering Horace’s wish.”’ 

A week after Warren Hastings landed at 
Plymouth, the proceedings leading up to the 
impeachment commenced by a notice given 
in the House of Commons by Edmund Burke 
that “he would at a future day make a 
motion respecting the conduct of a gentleman 
just returned from India’’; and two and a 





half years afterwards, viz., on Feb. 13, 1788, 
the memorable trial commenced in West- 
minster Hall, which terminated on April 23, 
1795, in his acquittal of all the sixteen 
charges of high crimes and misdemeanours 
preferred against him. 

In the second year of his trial Warren 
Hastings sold his estate at Old Windsor for 
4,300/., and he bought for 8,000/., ostensibly 
on behalf of Mrs. Hastings and in her name, 
the lease of a large house at the Oxford 
Road end of Park Lane, overlooking Hyde 
Park, then known as No. 1 Park Lane, from 
John, 2nd Viscount Bateman, which that 
peer had taken in 1773 for ninety-one years 
from Lord Grosvenor of Eaton. He resided 
in this house (long known after his occupa- 
tion as Hastings House) during the re- 
maining six years of his trial and during the 
negotiation for the purchase of the Dayles- 
ford estate. The house had a handsome 
stone entrance porch. In 1797 he deter- 
mined to retire altogether to Daylesford, 
which he had, in 1788 or 1789, prevailed upon 
Mr. Knight to sell to him for 11,4241., and an 
annuity of 1001. a year for himself and his 
wife secured upon the estate; and the lease 
of the house in Park Lane, with the fixtures 
and effects, was sold to Neil, 3rd Earl of 
Rosebery, who in 1808 sold it to the 11th 
Duke of Somerset, who left it at his decease 
in 1855 to the 12th Duke, who bequeathed it to 
his eldest daughter, Lady Hermione Graham, 
by whom or by whose son Sir Richard 
Graham it was sold in 1890 to Mr. George 
Murray Smith of Messrs. Smith & Elder, 
the publishers, in whose family the lease 
continued until two or three months ago, 
when the house, known in recent years 
as 40 Park Lane, was pulled down to make 
room for the pile of flats which is being 
erected on the site between North Row and 
Oxford Street with frontage in Park Lane. 

F, pe H. L. 





There was a metal tablet attached to the 
walls of No. 40 Park Lane, now razed. It 
is to be hoped another, suitably worded to 
record the site of the house where Warren 
Hastings lived, will be erected in due course 
upon the new building. Crcim CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Rev. JoHn GasKIN (12 8. i. 190).—John 
Gaskin, fifth son of Joseph Gaskin of Sal- 
ford, Lancashire, gentleman, matriculated 
from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Oct. 10, 
1827, then aged 21, and graduated B.A. in 
1831, proceeding to M.A. in 1835 (Joseph 
Foster, ‘Alumni Oxonienses, 1715-1886,” 
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vol. ii. p.' 513). He was successively Per- 
petual Curate of Holy Trinity in Oldland, 
and Kingswood, Gloucestershire, 1833 ; 
Chaplain of the Union and House of Industry, 
and Curate of St. Paul’s, Bedford ; Perpetual 
Curate of Elstow, Beds; and Rector of 
St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, 1849, until his 
death April 25, 1852 (Gent. Mag. June, 1852, 
p. 632). He published ‘A Memoir of.... 
Mrs. S. Budgett....including extracts from 
her letters and journals,’ 12mo, London, 
1840; ‘ Doctrinal] and Practical Sermons on 
Miscellaneous Subjects,’ 8vo, Bristol, 1844. 

DanieEL HIPWELL. 

84 St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 


‘¢ PARAPET ’’ = FootTpatu (12 S. i. 190).— 
The ‘N.E.D.’ gives it as used in ‘‘ Chester, 
Liverpool, and the district from Crewe to 
Lancaster, but disappearing eastward.” I 
think, from my own observation, that this is 
substantially correct. It is frequently used 
in Chester. In a debate in the Town Council 
last December, Alderman —— said :— 

“Tf a fall of snow occurred, they wanted each 
householder to see that it was swept from the 
house fronts into the street, and the parapets made 
decent for passers-by.”—Chester Courant, Dec. 22, 
IIS. JosEPH C. BRIDGE. 

Chester. 


‘“‘ Parapet”? is used in the sense of a 
footpath in North Wales. I have heard it 
used thus in Rhyl and the neighbourhood. 

M.A.Oxon. 





Hotes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, 


—(Vol. X.) Turndun—Tzirid. By Sir James 
A. H. Murray. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Tus section completes the letter 7’, and, accord- 
ingly, has subjoined to it a preface to the letter 
as a whole from the pen of Dr. Craigie. We 
learn that in respect of the number of words 
beginning with it 7’ comes fourth in the alphabet, 
after S, P, and C. It needs not much reflection 
to realize that this group comprises a large pro- 
portion of highly interesting words, whether we 
look to those of English or to those of French, 
Latin, or Greek origin. We learn that the entries 
under 7 run to 27,514; and that the illustrative 
quotations average just about four apiece. 
Among the names of those to whom the editors 
are indebted for assistance on special points in 
this part of the great Dictionary, we noticed 


our contributors Sir Willoughby Maycock, 
Canon Fowler, “Q. V.,’ and the Rev. 
C. B. Mount. A worker who has been engaged 


upon this letter almost continuously from 1881 
to 1910, arranging and sub-editing three sections 
of it, and then revising the whole, is the Rev. 
W. B. R. Wilson of Dollar. Something short of 
half of the section before us had been seen in type 
by Sir James Murray, whose lamented death 











took place last July ; and much of the remainder 
had been put together and considered by him. 
The unfinished work was completed by the staff 
of the Scriptorium under the editorial supervision 
of Dr. Craigie. 

‘‘Turndun,” the word with which the section 
begins, is native Australian, denoting the instru- 
ment perhaps more familiar by its name “ bull- 
roarer.” From this to the end of TJ’u- the great 
majority of the words are of French or Latin 
derivation, the stem “tum” itself furnishing 
several points of great interest. Thus there are 
two good quotations from Trevisa, where the 
Septuagint appear as ‘‘ the Seuenty Tourneris 
(torneres or turneres)’’; and soon after comes 
the meaning ‘a three-year-old seal,” to be fol- 
lowed by the historical sense of “‘ turner” as a 


Scotch twopenny piece—a sense in which 
“turnover” was also erroneously used. 


“Turnip ” furnishes an excellent and entertaining 
article. The compilers have not missed the 
sixteenth-century ‘‘ turnkind,’”? an unsuccessful 
attempt to english ‘ transubstantiation.’”? We 
naturally looked with expectation to ‘‘ turnpike ’’ 
—one of the most important historical words in 
the section—and found it all one could wish.’ In 
regard to the second element in the word the 
Dictionary, we note, does not profess to say 
exactly what was originally meant by it—suggest- 
ing that, to begin with, the ‘‘ pike” was a vertical 
construction. ‘‘ Turnsole’”’ is another interesting 
word, well illustrated ; we marked ‘“ turpentine ” 
as particularly good, close-packed with informa- 
tion ; two curious words—though of very different 
quality—are ‘“‘turpeth” and “turpid.” The 
latter odd formation is quoted three times from 
Rose’s_ translations from Virgil and Ovid (1866), 
but is also found (1623) in Cockeram. ‘ Turquoise” 
has a long history of many forms; that now in 
common use was adopted, we are told, before 
1600, though, alongside of it, ‘‘ turkis”” and one 
or two other forms held their own for a while— 
‘‘turkis”” itself being found in Tennyson. From a 
London Gazette of 1679 comes: “ Lost....a Ring 
with a large Turquoies of the Old Rock, very 
good colour.” Under “ turret’ we have a note 
on the etymology of the slightly earlier distinct 
word “ torret’’ (summit of a hill), which is to be 
considered an adaptation of O.F. turet, hill. The 
dates of first appearance of many of these words are 
interesting. Thus “ tussore”’ silk seems to have 
been found as occurring first in 1619 ; and one of 
the oldest—if not the oldest word—here is 
“tush” for ‘tusk ” (ce. 725). “Tush” is also 
quoted from Bond’s ‘ Gothic Architecture ’ (1905) in 
the sense of “‘ tuss ’==“‘ one of a series of bricks or 
stones forming a projecting course for the attach- 
ment of an additional structure.” The latter is ex- 
plained by Raine in 1834, but no quotation for 
the word is given between that date and 1412; 
it seems an attempt to fish a word directly up 
out of the remote past. ‘‘ Tutor” is noteworthy, 
especially in its university senses, the history of 
which is succinctly given. ‘‘ Tutenag” (with an 
extraordinary conglomeration of forms working 
out to “ toothanegg’’); “ tutsan”; “ tutoyer ” 
(quoted first from Dennis, ‘Plot and No Plot,’ 
1697); and“ tuyere,” with the old-fashioned 
childish word for nosegay, ‘“‘ tuzzy-muzzy,” may 
illustrate the rest of Tu. 

The Tw- words are mostly English, and many 
of them of obscure and it may be presumed 
of echoic or onomatopexic origin. ‘‘ Tweedledee,”’ 
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and ‘*Tweedledum” are duly chronicled as 
“two things or parties, the difference between 
which is held to be insignificant,’’ but Alice’s 
** Tweedledee and Tweedledum ” are _ severely 
ignored. The conversion of étui into “ tweeze” 
and the derivation thence of ‘“ tweezer” 
make a very good little group of entries. In 
** Come and kiss me sweet and twentie ’’ what does 
“* sweet and twentie’’ mean? The Dictionary 
seems to take “ and twentie’”’ as intensive, which 
surely spoils the little word-play in it. There 
are one or two examples of slang, which we 
confess to having found much older than we 
had supposed; thus “ twig’’=to understand, 
seems to go back as much as a _ century. 
“Twilight ’’ is good; so is ‘“‘ twin,’ including 
-as it does all sorts of curious matters, such as 
“*seven twin-mountains,”’ and “twin earth- 
quakes ’’ as a scientific expression. We looked 
for the ‘‘ Great Twin Brethren,” but, amid many 
things less worth mention, looked in vain! It 
seemed, too, that the mass of folk-lore relating to 
‘twins might have been indicated. A _ curious 
fact is noted about “‘ twine’’—that in O.E. it is 
only found as a rendering of L. byssus, bissus, 

robably through association of this with bis, 
wice. A quaint word which has steady authority 
is ‘‘ twink ’’—thus Toldervy (1756) says: ‘‘ I can 
tell you in the twink of a bedstaff,’’ which seems 
its classic idiom. Under ‘“twingle” is an 
amusing ‘‘ Hunnish”’ custom as thus: ‘ Howell 
dc. 1645), ‘ Lett.’ II. lv. ‘German mothers... .put 
...-into a cup of Rhenish....sometimes a little 
living Eel, which twingling in the wine while the 
child is drinking so scares him that many come to 
abhor....wine all their lives after.’’’ ‘In the 
twinkling of an eye” would surely have been 
most impressively illustrated by the famous 
passage in 1 Cor. xv. ‘‘ Twinter,’’ a two-year-old 
-cow, ox, horse, or sheep ; “‘ twirler,” a curved piece 
of wood set with small mirrors and turned about 
by a string as a decoy for larks; and the many 
uses and combinations of ‘‘ twitch,’ bring us on 
‘to the article ‘‘ two,”” where we have perhaps the 
most massive piece of work in the section—taking 
ats compounds into consideration. 

The Ty- words are largely of foreign derivation 
and interest. ‘‘ Tympanum ”’ and its cognates ; 
“tyrant,” and derived words ; and the numerous 
offshoots from ‘ type,” are the most bulky. By 
the way, we did not find the rather important 
phrase “true to type” under the last of these. 
One of the most interesting words in this part 
is ‘‘ typhoon.’ We suspect that few people can 
see it without some hasty recollection of the 
‘giant Typhon, buried beneath Etna—a mistaken 
association, however, for ‘‘ typhoon ’”’ represents 
two different words, both of them Oriental, 
the Hindu tifdn and the Chinese tai fung. It 
seems odd that ‘‘ typhus” in the seventeenth 
century should have been used for “pride, 
haughtiness,” as from rigos, smoke, vanity. 
“*Tuscan,” ‘“‘ Tyrrhenian,” ‘‘ Tzigane,” ‘‘ Tyrian ”’ 
—the quotations do justice to the ample 
associations of these, though, to be sure, we 
missed the ‘“‘ grave Tyrian trader, from the sea”’ ; 
and we might multiply examples of suggestive 
words of the kind, “Tyburn” and ‘ Tycoon” 
occurring to mind as we write. But this notice 
has already somewhat overrun the space which 
should be allotted to it; we can but conclude by 
congratulating the editors of the Dictionary, as 
~we have done many times before. 





For frontispiece the April number of The : 


Burlington Magazine has a reproduction of a 
picture in the possession of Mr. H. Harris—a 
“St. Catharine of Alexandria,’ somewhat un- 
attractive at first glance, and attributed by Mr. 
Roger Fry to Bartolomeo di Giovanni, a minor 
Florentine painter. Mr. Lionel Cust contributes 
an account of ‘A French Artist in Italy in 
the Eighteenth Century,’ being a selection of the 
critical opinions of Charles Nicholas Cochin, the 
distinguished engraver and draughtsman, who 
published notes on his Italian tour in i758. These 
extracts illustrate the criticism of a practising 
artist, and are of interest in regard to several 
Italian painters (Tintoretto, for example, and 
Carpaccio) whose fame has since been more 
firmly established in this country by Ruskin. 
Two early woodcuts recently acquired by the 
British Museum are described and reproduced 
by Mr. Campbell Dodgson: ‘St. Nicholas of 
Myra ’ and ‘ St. Anna, selb dritt,’ the former being 
of considerable power, the latter of slight value 
artistically. Mr. E. G. Gundall reproduces the 
five Turner water-colour drawings of Fonthill 
Abbey exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1800, 
and executed from different points of a charmingly 
varied landscape. These were probably com- 
missioned by William Beckford, the owner of 
Fonthill, but have since found their way into 
various hands. Mr. F. Hill in ‘ Christus 
Imperator’ notices Mrs. Strong’s new study of 
certain aspects of Roman art, and especially 
her exposition of the réle played therein 
by the Divus Augustus, and the influence 
of that réle as continued by the central figure of 
Christian art, namely, that of a central dominating 
figure in frontal representation. This system 
Mrs. Strong contrasts with the Greek system. 
The number also contains a reproduction of the 
new late-period De Hooch in the National 
Gallery. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


ADMIRAL Curist EpritaPH (see ante, p. 280).—MRr. 
Penny Lewis writes that there is an example in 
the churchyard of St. Issels, near Saundersfoot, 
Pembrokeshire, date 1858. 


Wauas Famity (see ante, p. 247).—Mr. E. E. 
BARKER suggests that the information required 
may be obtained from the ‘ History and Genealogy 
of the Family of Wauchope,’ by James Paterson 
(Edinburgh, 1858). 

Frances M. Buss (*‘ And thus ’twill be, nor long 
the day,’’ &c.).—We have received two or three 
answers giving the reference for this. It is from 
“‘The Ingoldsby Legends’’—* The Knight and the 
Lady,’ in the second half of the poem. 


D. J. O’Suttivan (‘Johnnie Armstrong’s Last 
Good Night’).—This is Scotch, not Irish. See 
Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ vol. i., 

. 330 (Blackwood, 1902), or Child’s ‘ English and 

cottish Ballads,’ 1861 ed., vol. vi. p. 40 (Sampson 
Low), 1905 ed., p. 415 (Nutt). 
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